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OUR DEBT TO THE CLERGY. 

T is sometimes in order, by way of reminder, to ask 

ourselves what we are doing in the way of acknow- 
ledgment of certain debts we owe. For instance, the 
laity ought to feel their obligations to the clergy; and 
looking at those of this country, where is there to be 
found a body of men who so forget ease and self and 
spend themselves in service and brotherhood? Where 
there are in the great centres a handful whose more com- 
manding talent gives them the means of knowing some- 
thing of easeful living, even there their charities absorb 
large portions of their incomes, while throughout the 
length and breadth of the land there are a multitude whose 
income is less than that of many a humble clerk, and who 
know no more of ‘ease, opulence, and luxury” than did 
the first disciples. Their garments are threadbare, their 
table is scanty, they can lay by no provision for their 
family, and their enjoyments are only those of carrying 
consolation to distress, and showing seeking souls the way 
to heaven. It is they who forget themselves every day in 
remembering their Master, and in teaching people what a 
man should be by their own lives 

There are preachers and missionaries in every large city of 
the United States whose simple fare is a shame to the rich; 
who go without that others may have something, and 
whose work helps immeasurably in keeping down the 
crime which might make life impossible to the rich but 
for their increasing exertion. And on the far frontiers 
there are Protestant preachers taking their lives in their 
hands, and living as meagrely, working as actively, dar- 
ing as divinely, as the early Jesuits did. It is these men, 
and such as these, who have laid and are laying the foun- 
dations of our civilization, who carry into the wilderness 
the first elements not only of religion, and of book-learn- 
ing also, but of culture and art, of the principles of good 
government; who, by their own presence and the sight 
and knowledge of their effort and courage and self-sacri- 
fice, shame the evil, control the unruly, and bring order 
out of the chaos of border life. 

Is it ease that these men find in the prison cell with the 
criminal, in the fever-hospital with the dying; rising, as 
the physician does, at every call and in every weather, rain 
or storm or burning sun; standing beside the open grave, 
with the snow falling, hearing the heart-cry of those en- 
during the bitterness of despair; going down into the dark 
with them in order to know how to lead them out; seek- 
ing for evil that they may bring its cure, every day they 
live? Is it luxury they enjoy when, to all but a compara- 
tive few out of the majority, the drive, the journey, the 
concert, the new book, the picture, are things forbidden; 
when their houses are equipped meanly, and the board 
to which they make every one welcome is set with the 
plainest food? Is it opulence when a large salary outside 
the metropolis is a two-thousand-dollar one, and a not un- 
common one is less than a quarter of that? 

Every woman in this country knows what is the work 
and what is the life of the minister; and it is an insult to 
her character and her intelligence when a derogatory state- 
ment on the subject is made—it being generally held that 
women bear a great responsibility through their endeavor 
to hold up the hands of the clergy. However that may 
be, women have a certain influence with sons and brothers 
and husbands, and will undoubtedly after this help them 
to scan more closely the utterances of those that talk loose- 
ly and idly. 


CROWNED WITH GLORY AND HONOR. 


\ 7HEN M. Flammarion conjectured that if our next 

neighbor in the planetary world was inhabited the 
air was so light there that wings would naturally have gone 
ahead of legs, and that the fully developed being there 
would be of the bird family, it seemed at first both a 
grotesque impossibility ard a hideous one, no one pausing 
to consider that it would not be the bird as we know it, 
but that several millions of generations of increasing in- 
telligence would have refined and improved the bird’s 
face into a beauty of its own, probably quite equal to the 
present material and intellectual beauty of the human 
face. But the fancy gave rise to a course of thought, 
really of more originality, and leading as far afield as any 
more purely scientific consideration concerning Father 
Schiaparelli’s canals and Mr. Percival Lowell's tracts of 
vegetation might do. In the same way we may wonder 
concerning the possible inhabitation of a portion of Venus, 
and the condition of beings there, shielded from the in- 
tense sun by the very thick cloud-mantle whose reflection 
gives the planet her splendor. But in the remainder of 
our own system the burning fire-ball of Jupiter and the 
vast thin luminosity of the outermost planets do not in- 
vite to the thought of dwellers therein, and the fancy 
must go into the universes beyond our own for food for 
fresh conjecture in relation to the form in which souls 
there may be clad 

But the more we seek, the more our thoughts are en- 
larged, and the more we comprehend the immensity of the 
creating power and love. And if we are led back to the 
conclusion that of all the worlds about us—at any rate, of 
all the worlds of our own system—the earth is the onl 
oue on which people can exist, we must then be forced 
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to consider the value of man, for whom such a more than 
imperial epeye has been made. And in view of 
that, we shall find human beings as interesting a study as 
the stars, and we shall ask ourselves what right we have 
to injure and abuse, to neglect or to defraud, any one of 
all the heirs of this glory, the holders of this regard, and, 
moreover, if it is not a debt due, an obligation owed, first 
of all to make the one human being over whom we have 
_—" —— power as fine as his apparent value would 
emand. 


THE LADY IN LITERATURE. 


ly was at a dinner given to Hall Caine while in this 
country, it is said, that the latest of these discussions 
was started as to the gentleman in literature—a discus- 
sion since then carried on through the length and breadth 
of the land. 

It is a question often revived,and always carried on with 
much diversity of opinion, and no small divergence as to 
standards. The existence of the gentleman in American 
literature becomes periodically a matter of great moment 
to its critics and creators. It is not alone, however, the 
difficulty of deciding upon some one example offered as a 
type which afflicts the disputants, but the possibility of 
there having been no such example created among us to 
be universally accepted and approved. For instinctively 
it is recognized that to boast a literature without that fine 
flower, a gentleman, among its creations means a certain 
lack of development somewhere. 

It will be a long time before the question is settled to 
the satisfaction of everybody, and it hardly behooves my 
purpose to enter into its discussion here. I have referred 
to it only because the whole subject suggests so many 
queries as to radical differences between men and women, 
and the why and wherefore of them. 

Has there, for instance, ever been a discussion raised 
about the lady in American literature? It has escaped 
my attention if there has. Certainly I do not remember 
any book, like John Halifax, Gentleman, where stress was 
laid on the qualities of the lady; no book, for example, 
announced as Mary Ferguson, Lady. Would there not 
have been an outcry had there been? 

We have been trained to use the word so charily. One 
woman does so with another only as the greatest compli- 
ment; reserves it for the last crowning tribute she would 
pay on some unique occasion. No lady ever applies it to 
herself in boastfulness, nor in claiming the fulfilment of 
any right. She loses her prerogative when she does, and 
proves her claim an empty, hollow one. 

The newspaper ridicules the woman who announces 
herself as a lady who cooks, or as the lady who does the 
washing. We > not hear such laughter babitually raised 
against the baker or the butler, nor, indeed, do either of 
them make such frequent boasts. 

And would not a group of literary women, gathered at 
a dinner or a club meeting, quickly be declared as snobs 
should one of them be led to comment very largely on the 
value of that peculiar distinction which being a lady 
means? Would they ever agree, indeed, without heart- 
burnings, on the subject? Her brothers might discuss the 
question of the gentleman in literature, but once start 
the question among and about their sisters, and instantly 
the cry is raised, as it has been a hundred times by men 
and women alike, that to be the woman is so much better 
than to be the lady! 

Thackeray helped the Englishman to see that to be the 
gentleman did not mean to be the fop. And other men 
have helped us to see that under ragged coats a gentle- 
man may reside. But who has helped us on the lady 
question? And if that fine flower in a literature where 
men appear is,as has been said, the gentleman, why should 
the lady in relation to the woman have a value so unlike 
assigned to it, and the significance of the title be regarded 
in so different a way? 

The lady question, however, does make itself felt every- 

where, and the ability or inability to understand it makes 
the success or failure of books and of plays. If on the 
stage one sees a woman in society behaving like a cheap 
ee gr queen, one without hesitation pronounces the play 
bad, and its withdrawal from the boards occasions no sur- 
prise. 
Ladies must be ladies, and gentlemen gentlemen, in lit- 
erature depicting society, or publishers, managers, and 
the educated public will have none of them. But to 
create the woman who is the lady too, requires something 
more than a mere understanding of the heroics. 

Why, then, should we sometimes laugh and many times 
scoff at the idea of the lady being something toward which 
the best of us is direc in development, when that of 
being the gentleman is acknowledged to be worthy? 

Are we, indeed, still in the dark as to what the word 
lady really means? L. H. F. 





Se ~ Imperial Opera Company's performances of Ital- 
ian opera continue to draw fairly large and always 
enthusiastic audiences, although the contretemps which 
brought about such disappointing changes in the order 
and conditions of the opening representations at the 
Academy might easily have wrecked a more ambitious 
enterprise than the one governed by Colonel Mapleson. 
If old-fashioned Italian opera is to be revived, the pub- 
lic must agree to accept the uncertainty and capricious- 
ness of prime donne and tenori, together with the inevi- 
table change of programmes at the eleventh hour, as just 
so many parts of a scheme based on traditions dear to 
former generations. What if Aida had to be given on 
two successive nights? Why should complaints follow 
the diminished glory of an array of stars which—had the 
annou meccoeed, good—was to have made the occasions 
set apart for Ji Trovatore and La Traviata the scenes of 
many bewilderingly brilliant débuts? After all, Trovatore 
was given in a fashion to ensure enjoyment for most peo- 
ple who love its familiar melodies, and 7raviata—after 
a little wholesome delay calculated to sharpen curiosity 
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and promote interest—finally served to introduce the dra- 
matic soprano of the troupe, Madame Hariclée - Darclée, 
and to give prominence to a new leader in the shape of 
Signor a. 

As far as Madame Hariclée-Darclée is concerned, it may 
be said that she created a decidedly favorable impression. 
She possesses a good stage presence, is graceful, dresses 
well, and in Traviata proved herself an effective actress. 
Her voice is not wholly a ble, and at times she sang 
out of tune; but if her emission is defective, she is never- 
theless well versed in the ‘‘ tricks of the trade,” covering 
faulty tone- production with well-executed floriture pas- 

always certain to ‘‘ bring down the house,” 

he Alfredo to Madame Hariclée-Darclée’s Violetta was a 
very mild specimen, and so juvenile that one realized from 
the start it would be over-exacting to expect much of him. 
He had a very light voice—a tenorino—and his appear- 
ance was as ineffective and colorless as bis tones. He did 
not attempt to act, and the scene where Alfredo casts the 
purse at Violetta’s feet was a rather funny exhibition of 
— gesture and delivery decidedly out of place. 

he chorus was vigorous, and the conductor—a very 
young man—led sympathetically, being at times, how- 
ever, rather neglectful of the tempi of the soloists, who 
were thus placed at variance with the orchestra. Signor 
Ughetto was a Germont, and it was a pleasure to 
listen to his clear pronunciation and excellent phrasing in 
the once-famous ** Di Provenza.” 

Tuxedo, as seen under the influence of the little touch 
of Indian-summer weather — which made all suburban 
pleasures vie with the interest centred in the great 
parade of Saturday, October 31—was singularly fortu- 
nate in gathering an unusually large number of prominent 
people for its dance at the club-house and for the mu- 
sical held at Mrs. Lorillard’s beautiful home, Keewaydin, 
where the first of a series of programmes, to be rendered 


by the Dannreuther Quartette, was listened to. 


The list for the opening Saturday included two move- 
ments from the Beethoven Quartette in C-Minor (Op. 18, 
No. 4); Tschaikowsky’s Romance in F-Minor; a Valse by 
the Bohemian composer Omaka; the Schumann Abend- 
lied; a Mendelssohn song without words (Op. 30, No. 1, 
G-major); and two movements from Rubinstein’s F-Ma- 
jor Quartette. A new quartette by Dvorfk (Op. 105, 
A-flat major), or at least the two movements marked 
Lento to cantabile and Molto vivace, was given the 
place of honor on the programme, and won enthusiastic 
applause, the former of the two movements proving espe- 
— rich in color,and receiving a most sympathetic, 
musicianly treatment at the hands of Mr. Dannreuther and 
his associates. 

This organization deserves hearty praise, and no more 
delightful manner of passing an afternoon could be ima- 
gined than in listening to chamber-music as interpreted by 
such capable and experienced artists—a fact which the 
‘Tuxedo people may be congratulated on having so fully 
realized. 

In organizing the Metropolitan Opera Matinées Musi- 
cales, Mr. Clarence Andrews and Mr. L. M. Ruben are de- 
sirous of offering the best soloists belonging to the forces 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, a special arrange- 
ment with Messrs. Abbey, Scheffel, & Grau having 

iven them authority to announce Madame Eames, M. 

. de Reszké, M. Plancon, Mr. Bispham, and a host of 
others. The performances are to be held at the Hotel 
Waldorf, and will begin on the afternoon of November 24, 
at half past three o'clock, continuing on successive Tues- 
days through the season. Subscriptions for the first series 
of eight musicals are now in order, and may be made on 
applying to the firm of Ruben & Andrews, 489 Fifth 

venue. 


CHARMING BOOKS FOR AUTUMN DAYS. 


J is a heroic young figure, that of Lancelot Kennedy, 
puzzled a little at the ancient feud between Cassillis and 
Bargany, which feud made the Kennedy clan ‘‘a house 
divided against itself,” but nevertheless loyally espousing 
the side to which he was born. And those are thrilling 
times in which, with his usual dramatic skill, Mr. 8. R. 
Crockett introduces us to Lancelot, to his cousins, the fair 
ladies Marjorie and Nell, to the Tutor of Cassillis, and Jast, 
but not least, to the mysterious and malevolent Gray Man, 
who is all but ubiquitous, and is so divested of ordinary 
human qualities that he seems almost demoniac. The 
story is a strong one, the more intensely interesting that 
its principal events are drawn from a veritable historical 

riod, that of James the Sixth of Scotland, and that in 

ts lifelike setting we see reproduced the cruelties as well 

as the gallantries of the days that are no more. Readers 
of the Men of the Moss Hags will find great enjoyment in 
the story of the Gray Man. 

Quite different in manner and appropriately treating a 
later period is Amyas Egerton, Cavalier, a narrative of 
skirmish, ambuscade, and battle, in which the Roundbeads 
and the Cavaliers are contrasted with the fine art of a 
practised raconteur. Mr. Maurice H. Hervey has absorbed 
the spirit of the true romance, and his pages are replete 
with stirring adventure, the toss and flutter of banners, and 
the shrill music of the bugle that calls to march and fight. 
The Lady Geraldine is'a fascinating heroine, and wins the 
homage of all chivalrous hearts, and it is enough to say 
of Amyas that he proves worthy of so lovely a bride. 


From the days of King Charles Stuart and Oliver Crom- 
well to those of his Excellency Grover Cleveland it is in 
truth a far cry, but strength, prowess, courage, and true 
manliness are confined to no single generation, but are 
found illustrated in every age. And so when it is Mr. 
Kirk Munroe who waves for us the enchanter’s wand 
and asks us to follow the fortunes of Alaric Dale Todd, 
known from henceforward to thousands of enthusiastic 

oung people as Rick Dale, we yield ourselves delighted- 
y to the pleasure of the hour. So important a thing isa 
book for boys, so needful is it that boys shall be stimu- 
lated to lofty ambitions and inspired by fine ideals, and 
so certain is it that no boy in his senses will have the 
least toleration for a dull or stupid book, that parents and 
teachers and all good citizens owe Mr. Munroe a debt of 
gratitude for the books he has written for boys and young 
men. Canoemates, Dorymates, Raftmates, The Fur-Seal’s 
Tooth, Wakulla, and many more come to our memory, but 
none surpasses Rick Dale. Rick’s father, a great capital- 
ist, but rather lacking in common-sense concerning his 
son, was bent on making a sort of molly-coddle of the 
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latter, under an impression that the lad was too delicate 
to be trusted to grow and live as other boys do. The boy 
was obliged in self-defence to take matters in his own 
hands, the result being highly satisfactory to Mr. Amos 
Todd and equally so to a host of readers, among whom 
are not a few who have left youth behind among life’s 
cheerful yesterdays. 


Tras: a Mystery, by Theo. Douglas, carries us clear back 
to the shadow land of ancient Egypt, and curiously blends 
the old and the new in a story so out of the commonplace 
that it is safe to say nothing precisely paralleling it can 
be found in modern literature. The story has something 
of the spook element about it, just enough to lend it a 
piquant flavor at Lao when the curtains are drawn and 
the rest of the family have gone to bed, and you sit up 
alone to finish Jras beside a dying fire. For if you begin 
it you will not put it down till you reach the final page. 


There is nothing of ancient Egypt about Mr. John 
Kendrick Bangs, and his clever story, A Rebellious Hero- 
ine, is as modern as an ocean racer, or as Broadway in the 
holiday season. The heroine herself is a somewhat elu- 
sive personage, but as we see her in Mr. Bangs’s charming 
descriptions and in Mr. Smedley’s exquisite portraits, she 
is the sort of gir) whose province it is to conquer hearts 
and wear scalps at her girdle. A thoroughly contradic- 
tory, peremptory, sweet, winsome, and most beautiful 
young woman is the rebellious heroine whose acquaint- 
ance we are honored to make. 


Leaving novels behind us, we are not less pleased and 
entertained when we turn to the sumptuously bound and 
profusely illustrated Reminiscences of an Octogenarian, b 
Charles H. Haswell. Here we are shown our New York 
in its marvellously rapid evolution from a small and quiet 
town to an immense and cosmopolitan city. Mr. Has- 
well’s story, covering the years between 1816 and 1860, 
refers to the manners, social functions, and general fash- 
sons and customs of New York in the days when the city 
was extending its boundaries and attracting people from 
all the world. Many noted landmarks of progress are 
found as we turn these leaves, and the peculiar charm of 
the pictures is equalled by the grace and real historical 

i M. E. 8. 


we OUR PARIS 
LETTER 


* C‘OUVENT femme varie,” the saying is; and that a 

\) woman often changes her mind was borne in upon 
me when I read the last Bazar letter on fashions that has 
come to me, and saw that I bad not recommended cloth 
gowns. ‘‘Cashmeres, basket-cloths, and materials of that 
kind are all too light for out-door wear in the winter,” my 
dressmaker said to me a few days ago. “If one has a 
cashmere, she must have several dresses.” Of course that 
depends entirely ou how things are worn, and in reading 
about Paris fashions one must never forget how entirely 
different climate and modes of life are here from in Amer- 
ica. In Paris winter starts in with a dull, damp cold, on 
which, with rare exceptions, one can count to the end of 
the season. One can also pretty well count on the fact 
that, except in the theatres,where she will fry, so to speak, 
or in a few apartments inbabited by Americans, the tem- 
perature in-doors will be fresh and cool, and that fur- 
trimmed frocks will be grateful and look appropriate. 
Consequently one sees the little fur boleros of this winter, 
costumes in which a few strips of fur take the place of an 
outside wrap, and cloth gowns to be worn with collarettes 
and the smallest possible pelerines of fur. Transplant 
these fashions to America, where a tropical climate pre- 
vails within-doors and often a Siberian cold outside. Evi- 
dently all the fur should be in an outside garment, to be 
thrown off when one enters the house. Moreover,in Paris, 
street gowns are never worn within-doors at home by wo- 
men who pay attention to their dress. The minute one 
enters her room the frock she has worn on the street is 
taken off, carefully brushed, the bodice aired, and the 
whole put away, while one dons some sort of what is 
called a ‘‘ robe for the interior.” 

For this robe dintérieure, here is the sort of thing you 
may perhaps find if you drop in informally to afternoon 
ten in Paris: a princesse tea gown, for instance, of gray and 
white striped silk over which are thrown bouquets of pink 
roses. The dress is made with a princesse back, tight-fit- 
ting, with Watteau pleat. It crosses in front to fasten on 
the left side, and is finished at the top with double revers, 
the lower one edged with a rather open meshed lace, very 
pretty and effective, while the same lace with frills of the 
silk finishes the high collar behind. The sleeves give a pic- 
turesque note to the gown. They have a small double puff 
at the top and a small double puff at the elbow, with 
lace frilled between the two, and lace at the bottom, fall- 
ing over the hands. The middle part, between the puffs, 
is large and full. The dress is not boned. This sort of 
gown is considered good form in Paris for everything but 
a formal reception or day at home. 

To go back to street gowns, they will tell you every- 
where here, except at the furrier’s, whose business it is, of 
course, to sell his wares, that collets and pelerines of all 
descriptions are no longer worn. Fetching little coats and 
jackets have taken their places, and the collet, if it is seen, 
must bave an air of being loosely thrown round one, sim- 
ply as a driving wrap, to be left in the hall if one enters 
a house. Consequently all sorts of modifications of golf 
capes and box capes are seen. The simplest are long capes 
of rough blue or green cloth, trimmed with flat pleats, one 
or two wide stitched bands, and large mother-of-pearl but- 
tons, with high collar of beaver. The most dressy are 
capes of light biscuit-cloth with revers and lining of white 
poult de soie, a high collar, lined, perhaps, with green or 
mauve velvet, and fastened at the throat with a large jabot 
bow of dainty lace. Other quite elegant cloth capes have 
ruffles of velvet edged with fur, and nearly all collets and 
pelerines are finished in front with crossed revers, large 
buttons, and dainty accessories, to relieve the tailor-made 
effect. A novelty is seen in fulled fur, and instead of the 
little mink and sable boas with the heads of the animals 
that have been so long worn, are frills of mink or sable 
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filled in with ruches of lace, or frills of moufflon or chin- 
chilla or even ermine worn in the same way. The little 
boas, however, are always conservative and chic. 

For visiting and all smart occasions are the pretty new 
coats, modifications of the sacque, but elegant with rich 
stuffs and beautiful trimmings. The favorite material is 
black velvet, and Champot’s favorite model is black velvet 
made with a loose back and front laid in three godet 
pleats, flaring at the bottom, with nearly all the velvet 
covered by two very wide lace bands, embroidered with 
jets and spangles. The sleeves, like all the sleeves on 
these coats, are very large and full, but tight at the wrist, 
and the collars are higher and fluffier and more elaborate 
than ever. Other velvet coats have blouse backs belted 
in with lovely jewelled belts and tight-fitting fronts of old 
brocade, or white satin covered with lace, finished with 
large revers. 

hampot’s newest tailor gowns are —— and end- 
less in variety. The very prettiest new model is braided, 
the skirt as well as the coat,the braiding done in a basket- 
work pattern in stripes two inches and a half wide, put on 
at intervals across the front breadth of the skirt. The 
coat has a bolero back, braided like the skirt; but what 
makes the pretty costume smart and novel is the front, 
which forms a little square coat, double - breasted, but 
toned over with brandebourgs, and braided, as are the 
sleeves, like the rest of the gown. The front comes down 
five or six inches below the waist-line, and when unbut- 
toned, opens on either side to shoW smart velvet revers 
over a —_ front of fancy silk. Plaid silks just now 
seem to be the rage for fronts and for stocks, and one is 
beginning to see bright scarlet stocks, and scarlet hats 
covered with black wings, making effective notes of color 
in the gray winter landscape. 

Speaking of hats reminds me that Madame Carlier 
showed us all the pretty models se had been making for 
the Empress of Russia. The simplest one, a walking hat, 
almost any one might make at home, I should think, for 
it was sething more than a study in mauves, starting with 
a foundation of mauve felt turned up on each side, and 
trimmed with a band of mauve velvet, with a high 
aigrette of lace standing up on the left side, while over 
the crown and down into the crevices overflowed ——— 
ties of the most lovely Parma violets, put in loosely and 
looking as much at home as though — were growing in 
that ‘‘ green and shady dell” proverbially beloved by the 
modest violet. 

But the Empress’s best bonnet was a joy forever in 
pearls and turquoises, wrought with gold (imitation, let 
me mention in passing), and the sort of old embroidery 
that one sees in chasubles. The foundation was em- 
broidery incrusted with turquoises, made not with one, 
but two tiny crowns. This formed a sort of little cap set 
on the back of the head, and finished all around with four 
or five rows of seed - pearls, falling over the hair, but 
caught up at intervals with a large butterfly bow of tur- 
quoise-blue velvet. Turquoise blue seems to be a favorite 
color for combinations this winter, and one sees it most 
frequently combined with the lovely dark shades of plum 
and évégue velvet that are becoming so much the rage. 
At Virot’s little toques are entirely made of folds of blue 
velvet, edged with fur and trimmed with lace aigrettes 
and Parma violets. 

Old-fashioned fine cashmeres are coming in, and the 
favorite shade is gray, trimmed with burnt orange or 
Russian yellow, or with lovely tones of violet embroid- 
ered on white kid, or with tones of faded red on black 
satin, or made with embroidered velvet boleros, or with 
boleros of Liberty stamped velvet, with mousseline de 
soie sleeves and high corselet belts of black satin. 

Young girls’ ball gowns are trimmed with re! roses, 
or flower fringes, or have pretty corsages of tulle over 
satin, relieved. by corselet ceintures of two colors, such as 
pink and cerise, pale blue and Parma violet, or straw-color 
and violet, with epaulettes of flowers to harmonize. Sor- 
ties de bal for young girls are only half-length, and often 
pure white, of white poult de soie with many frills and 
pleatings of mousseline de soie and large bows of satin 
ribbon. KaTHARINE De Forest. 

















SEPARATE WAISTS. 


ly is many months now since Dame Fashion was good 
enough to lay down the law that separate waists were 
in style. This law has been the means of a t deal of 
economy being exercised, and no end of comfort and ease 
indulged in. Now there is a rumor made public that 
these separate waists are no longer to be fashionable. 
Women who dress in the very latest style are looking 
with disfavor upon this particular mode of dress, but the 
fashion is so sensible a one, and in many respects so ab- 
solutely necessary, that it will be a long time before it 
can be entirely done away with. To be sure, the newest 
and smartest gowns have waists to correspond with the 
skirts, but no outfit for the winter will be complete if it 
does not include one or more waists which do not match 
any skirt, but can be worn with several. 


FLANNEL SHIRT-WAISTS. 


Golf, bicycling, and all the out-door sports demand a 
loose-fitting waist, and the weather is too cool now for a 
linen shirt-waist. The newest thing that the shirt-makers 
have offered for sale is the flannel shirt-waist, which is an 
exceedingly pretty garment. It is made without lining, 
quite on the model of the linen shirts worn all summer, 
and is finished with a band around the neck so that it 
can be worn with either a stock ora linen collar. All the 
pretty shades of coloring are to be seen in these flannel 
shirts,and they are made of good-quality material, and 
wash or clean well. The plain colors are preferred as 
yet, but those of plain color with polka dots of black are 
exceedingly smart. Of course there is the objection that 
they are hard to wear under a coat if the coat be not 
lined, but as most coat sleeves now are lined with satin, 
that objection is soon done away with. 

The same shaped waist is made up in figured delaine, 
and even in velveteen. The latter are very warm and 
rather bulky to wear under coats, so that they are utilized 
rather as coats themselves, and a chamois jacket is worn 
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inside. Corduroy is also used, but both these materials 
are made with a piece that comes below the waist to give 
more the effect of a Norfolk jacket, and is belted in with 
a narrow leather belt. The collars worn with them all 
are those that came into fashion the latter part of the sum- 
mer — very narrow turned-down, so that only about half 
an inch shows. These are quite the most becoming linen 
collars women have worn for a long time, and, best of all, 
are quite soft, so they do not cut the neck. A dainty little 
finish at the cuffs is a little frill of ribbon which shows 
just where the cuff joins the sleeve. The different shades 
of purple are lovely in the flannel waists—prettiest, in fact, 
of all. They can be worn, with black belt and stock, 
white belt and stock, or with the different colored leather 
belts made of the real or imitation alligator-skin. 


SILK WAISTS. 


In spite of the fact that they are supposed to be out of 
fashion, there are a number of models shown of silk waists 
which are immensely attractive. The smartest ones are 
made as carefully as a dress waist, have a fitted and 
boned lining, and in many cases rich trimming. Black 
and white check is still fashionable. One style that is 
particularly pretty opens in front in a V shape, and then 
the folds are crossed surplice fashion below the bust and 
drawn down into a point; where it opens is a full front of 
lace or chiffon, and around the V is aruffle of black chiffon 
headed with a ruche. When this is worn with a cloth 
jacket that has revers, the revers are tucked under the 
ruffle, so that it has the effect of trimming the coat. Plaid 
silk waists are very much in fashion. They are made with 
a plain back, the fronts quite full and trimmed with bands 
of narrow black velvet ribbon drawn down to a point; 
sometimes with a yoke of black velvet, and again with no 
trimming but tiny gilt buttons, which apparently fasten a 
broad girdle at the left side. In all the waists the sleeves 
are small, fit tight from shoulder to wrist, so far as the 
lining is concerned, though the outside is put on in a shirred 
and wrinkled effect, and just at the top of the sleeve is 
either a butterfly bow or a puff caught up in the middle. 
Sometimes the sleeves, girdle, and collar are put in of an 
utterly different color; for instance, a waist of dark blue 
flowered silk has the Jong wrinkled sleeves, broad girdle, 
and collar all of green mirror velvet, and the loose front is 
caught up at one side with a knot of green velvet ribbon. 
So it may be seen that odd and distinctive effects are still 
allowed In these waists. 

The smart dressmakers generally now make two waists 
for a gown, and one is of silk; or if they do not care to 
make both waists, they advocate that the silk one should 
be made at home, for they realize, and particularly with 
velvet coats, it is necessary to have a silk waist under- 
neath. A brown velvet costume which has just been fin- 
ished includes a most fascinating waist of figured change- 
able brown silk that has pink shades, yellow shades, brown 
shades, and, over all, an arabesque figure of black. This is 
made and fitted to perfection; no buttons or fastenings of 
any kind show (in reality it is hooked on the shoulder and 
under-arm seams on the left side); in front itis particularly 
full and graceful, with the loose folds pointing j assem 4 
There is a narrow girdle of black satin, and around the 
full frill, which turns over in shell fashion at the back of 
the neck, is a band of black velvet ribbon. The effect of 
this waist with the brown velvet skirt is exceedingly 
smart, and yet, when the brown jacket to match is slipped 
over it, it apparently takes up no room, and only makes 
the jacket look as if it fitted better than ever. 

There is evident a wish to have the coloring of waist 
and skirt harmonize; the shades may be lighter and there 
may be other colors in the material, but blue waists are 
not worn with green skirts, and vice versa, any more, and 
it is evident that they are made with and for the gowns 
they are worn with. Very few basques are seen, and the 
pretty coats are not often noticeable. The round waists, 
with as pointed an effect in front as possible, are consid- 
ered the smartest, and well-fitting girdles are more fash- 
ionable than belts and sash ends. The reason for this 
probably is that the outside jackets and coats fit so much 
better in the back when there is no knot or bow of ribbon 
to interfere at the waist-line. But girdles need to be fitted 
very perfectly—by no means an easy task. They must 
be shaped in the front and back of the figure and some- 
times also at the sides, and require a whalebone wherever 
the fitting-in takes place. 


THEATRE WAISTS. 


For theatre wear there is nothing so comfortable as a 
waist of some thin material, for no matter how well ven- 
tilated a theatre may be, the waist of a cloth or velvet 

own is quite too warm to be comfortable, and probably 
or this reason there are a great many new styles of 
theatre waists. Velvet, which is a warm fabric, is used, 
but made up with the thinnest of lining.and generally with 
the entire front of lace over silk, so that it is not so warm 
as might be supposed. But the fancy silks and brocades 
are more suitable for this purpose. In black and white 
stripes there are some particularly pretty models. One 
in which the stripes are narrow has deep capes over the 
shoulders of the sheerest possible batiste, most daintily 
embroidered and edged with lace. These caps or capes 
extend all the way down to the waist-line in front, in a 
sort of jacket rever, and between them is a front of puffed 
chiffon, through each puff of which is a narrow insertion. 
The front of the collar is a band of effective gold and 
silver embroidery, inside of which is a frill of white satin, 
only an edge of which shows in front, and at the back is 
so full that it turns over in shells; this is faced with yellow 
lace, and is very soft and becoming. The sleeves are all 
of lace over white satin, wrinkled so that they look like 
the long mousquetaire gloves, and just at the top of the 
shoulder is a puff of the black and white silk which 
stands out quite stiff. These trimmings on the tops of 
the shoulders give a good breadth across, that is becom- 
ing to the figure, and the wrinkled sleeves do not destroy 
the beauty of the arm. All the sleeves are exaggeratedly 
long; they broaden out over the hand but reach as far as 
the fingers, where they are either round or cut in points, 
and inside is a ruffle of lace. Of course this hides the 
beauty of the wrist, if there is any, but at the same time 
the band looks much smaller. 

With sleeves of this length long gloves are impossible, 
and two buttons and even one are shown in all the new 
shades. They are longer than the old-fashioned one and 
two button gloves used to be, but are the only things pos- 
sible with long sleeves. 
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TICAL LESSONS IN MILLINER Y. 
Vil RIBBON BOWS 


| r would be difficult to find two better examples of the 
possibilities of ribbon 


than the hats illustrated with 


this lesson Fig. 1 shows a bow placed exactly atthe back 
of the hat. The design is one of the newest, and shows 
the hat turned up at the back in the way so fashionable 
this season; two and a quarter yards of ribbon are re 
quired You will notice that there are three ends, three 


loops of medium size and one long one, besides the tie 


over The bow must be made entire, without cutting the 
ribbon mor an once, and that only because there are 
everal end lhe third end is the finish as it comes from 
CURTAINS AND PORTIERES 


BY CLARE BUNCE, 
| ANGINGS of all curtains, 


portiéres, and bed draperies, when 
rightly used, add more largely to the ele 
gance and the hospitality of the home 
than any other one thing 
No ¢ irpet 
wall 
wel 


sorts 


be it ever so perfect, no 
let it be selected ever so 
can give that peculiar quality of 
livableness that comes from draped win 
The fur 
niture may be perfect, the combination 
of color may be the best. but without 
good hangings it is all in vain. That 
sense of comfort, that silent invitation 
to remain and to be at peace, which the 
ideal home must possess is impossible 
without draperies that harmonize and 
blend, even while they are themselves 
warm in tone and handsome in design. 

When once the floor is covered and 
the walls are hung, the question that 
arises is the draping of the windows and 
the doors. Luckily for us, portiéres are 


covering 


dows and screened doorways 





Jacket wits Brarpep CoLLaAR ror GIRL FROM 
11 Tro 12 YEARS OLD 
For pattern and description see No. VII. ou pattern-sheet Suppl. 


recognized facts in the household economy of 
the day. Cold, uncompromising, heavy doors 
of dark forbidding wood are relics of the past 
Hospitably draped entrances to our living and 
reception rooms are universally conceded to 
be better by far. The closed door bas been 
relegated to the private apartments, where 
alone it has the right to be. Every human 
being longs for and is entitled to a room that 
is exclusively his own, and there the door fills 
an important part. But in such parts of the 
house as are designed for general use the por- 
tiére is infinitely to be preferred 

If by any chance in the furvishing of a bridal 
home, or the starting in a new country without 
any familiar landmarks, the room is to be fur 
nished entirely new, it would be wise to de- 
termine the general tone and to decide upon 
the style of furniture before selecting hangings 
of any sort. For while they are essential ele- 
ments, and should take tone of the same qual 
ity as the wall, they require to be in harmony 





Fig. 1.—Gown with ‘VELVET 
BoLERo. 
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the tie-over; the two ends are really one piece. You can 
always sew a bow with strong thread, gathering the ribbon 
and drawing it up as described in lesson No. I1I1., but for 
large bows of stiff ribbon it is generally better to use the 
spool wire mentioned in the last lesson. This is used in 
ylace of thread, taking about a yard of wire to work with. 
o not use too much; about three twists are sufficient for 
each loop: be careful that the ribbon is gracefully, and 
especially evenly, gathered together before you start 
winding the wire around. 





The wire is carried from one loop to the other in the 
same way as you would use thread, without cutting. 

The ribbon used on this hat was a Dresden silk in very 
soft shades, a gray ground with an indistinct pattern in 
dull reds and browns.* The hat was dark blue, and the 
roses showing at the back were blue also. There was 
more ribbon in front, drawn through a fancy buckle, and 
a dark blue aigrette just in front of the high loop. 

On the hat Fig. 2 there are four yards of wide ribbon, 
and of the narrower velvet ribbon which you will notice 
drawn across the front and through the buckle there are 
one and a half yards, as it forms a small bow at the back 
The loops on this hat can be well made without the aid of 
wire, as they can be sewn quite firmly to the hat itself, and 
also because the loops are not quite close together, form- 
ing a sort of wreath around the hat. You first make the 
box-pleats in front, then form the high loop, and after that 
the side loops, left side first, drawing the ribbon across 
the front without cutting, and continuing the loops on the 
right side. Regarding the high loops on the left side, the 
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For pattern of collar and description see 
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Fig. 2.—Gown with EMBROIDERED 








Fie. 2—HAT WITH RIBBON TRIMMING. 


knotted tie-over has one of its ends in the pointed end 
forming part of the high bow, and the other starts the side 
loops; so, you see, there is much in making what may be 
termed a ‘‘ natural” tie to the bow; there are always grace- 
ful possibilities in it, besides leaving the ribbon uncut. 

Of course the ribbon cannot be left uncut every time 
you arrange a bow, but you can do so very frequently. 
A very good way to practise handling ribbon is to make 
bows from strips of thin crinoline muslin, the softest you 
can get, cut into strips five inches wide. Sheets of tissue- 
paper cut into strips of the same width can also be used, 
but though it makes the bows well enough, it is not quite 
the same practice that the muslin is. 

If you see a bow at any time that you wish to re- 
member for future use, just make a model of it in founda 
tion muslin. 


with the furniture in order to give their 
best effect. 

One writer in a recent publication 
declares that walls and curtains should 
match, but experience goes to prove 
that that assertion was hastily made. 
Monotony can never be desirable any 
more than crude contrast. What is 
really needed in a hanging is color in 
perfect accord with the scheme of the 
room, that harmonizes with the wall 
without sinking into insignificance by 
merely repeating its exact tints. For 
example, a good but simple library 
that know has brown for its pre- 
dominant tone. The furniture and all 
accessories retain the fundamental col- 
or, but there are warm bits of Indian 
red and deep rich blue used in con- 
junction with it. The curtains show 
an Oriental design in these two colors 
on a background of soft wood brown. 
The whole effect of the room is warm, 
cozy, inviting, and delightful. Once 
you enter there you long to stay. The 
books upon the shelves stand silently 
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For pattern and description see No. VIII. on pattern-sheet 
Supplement. 


ready with their sympathy, and the union of 
rich tones offers a tempting rest for the eye, 
and a luxurious half-hour that it is difficult to 
resist. 

When, as with most of us, it is necessary to 
select new hangings for rooms already furnish- 
ed, the rule of quiet harmony should be borne 
in mind. Too bright hues should be avoided. 
Color that suggests an incongruous newness 
should not for a moment be considered, and the 
essential quality of the room as it stands should 
be carefully considered. A single new object 
purchased without due thought hasbeen known 
to throw an entire room out of key; and cur- 
tains that do not blend with the walls and be- 
come component parts of the room are worse 
than none at all. 

In this time of wonderfully beautiful fabrics, 
and of the introduction of artistic design and 
excellent tones into even the cheaper stuffs, 
there need be little difficulty experienced in se- 
lecting really good things. Nothing has done 
more to help along the work of making home 
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beautiful than the development of the dyer’s art. Not 
very many years ago good color meant cost. Only silk 
and wool were thought susceptible of anything but the 
crudest shades, and the poor unfortunate whose purse was 
slim was confronted by the fact that low-priced things 
were essentially ugly, and that handsome ones were be- 
yond his reach. To-day, on the other hand, you can find 
the simplest cotton materials, which sell for 15 and 20 
cents a yard, in quite as good color and quite as good 
designs as the far more costly stuffs. In fact, if it be not 
heresy to say so, I have seen better things among inex- 
pensive hangings than are shown in many costly impor- 
tations. The display of textiles is something to delight 
in, whether you wish to purchase or do not. The old 
favorites are with us still, and in even greater variety, 
while there are some newer fabrics that irarve a heart 

welcome—for example, a figured corduroy that is fasci- 
nating, a Henry Il. drapery that is admirable and mar- 
vellously low in price for its quality, and a whole range 
of low-cost jute and cotton, besides all the exquisite ar- 
ray of silks and wools. Some Oriental designs in jute de- 
serve especial mention as being among the best things to 
be had for little money. 

A good many years ago a writer well known to the art 

world urged upon womankind the advantage of embroid- 
ering hangings for the home. He lamented, as well he 
might, the lack of good design and satisfactory color, and 
pointed out what good things the needle might be made to 
do. At this stage of our development I feel sure that the 
same noted man would say with me that it is wise to un- 
dertake such extensive needle-work only where leisure is 
abundant and time has little value. Some few of the 
hangings shown by the Society of Decorative Art and 
similar experts are, indeed, so wonderfully beautiful as to 
inspire a great longing to do like things, but in order to 
get good effect the work must be that of a skilled hand, 
and the design a thoroughly excellent one. Except in the 
case of simple borders worked upon plain stuffs, or some 
conventional design in appliqué, the amateur is quite like- 
ly to fail, and to produce an unsatisfactory result after all 
the work is done. Textiles, on the other hand, are, when 
good, made after patterns designed by experts, and have 
the inestimable advantage of being selected when com- 
rlete. 
, Some years ago, when the art of woven fabrics was not 
so well developed as at present, there was much reason 
for making the effort, and it is really surprising to dis- 
cover what good results can be obtained from the simplest 
things. 


Fig. 1.—Ciora Gown with Brarpine. 
[See Fig. 4.] 


For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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I have in mind one special set of 
curtains that draped the windows 
of a large New York drawing- 
room. They were deliciously soft 
in their blended tones of olive and 
creamy white, and they fell in 
perfect folds. Yet a close exami- 
nation revealed the fact that they 
were made of ordinary cotton flan- 
nel. The body of the hangings was 
a heavy quality of the unbleached 
cloth, and was of the most perfect 
yellow-white tone. The simple 
straight bands were of two har- 
monizing shades of olive green, 
and were sewn fast with arrow- 
heads worked in a lighter shade 
of olive that bordered on the gold. 
The result was indeed a good one, 
and such things might well be 
done frequently. The objection 
to amateur work applies to elab- 
orate design that requires techni- 
cal skill, not to such simple things 
as need only a correct eye to make 
them a success. 

The method of hanging curtains 
is in itself wortay of study and 
consideration. For some years 
past we have revelled in the sim- 
ple pole, and, let the upholsterers 
say what they will, nothing better 
can be found. The purpose of 
a curtain is to act as a screen, 
either from excessive light or from 
draught, or from both. No meth- 
od of hanging that prevents ready 
movement of its folds can possi- 
bly be good. The pole, with rings 
that can be adjusted at a touch, is 
all that need be desired, and it is 
impossible not to regret the recent 
return to draped overhangings and 
to fuss. 

The upholsterers talk about 
graceful curves and the severity 
of the straight pole. They advo- 
cate this valance and that over- 
drapery, but they forget the beau- 
ty that comes of good folds and 
the simple dignity of rich stuffs 
hung upon a practical support. 


Fashion is never content unless advocating change, and 
if we listen to her we shall never be at peace. Once it is 
acknowledged that a rod of brass or of wood, with rings 
that slip with perfect ease, is a satisfactory medium for 
hanging our curtains,why should it ever be changed? The 
draperies themselves wear out in time, and change of con- 
ditions makes one color or one fabric better than another; 
but that any reason exists for changing the excellent, 
simple pole is past my finding out. 

Truth and honesty are fundamental principles that gov- 
ern all decorative art. The use of festooned over-drapery 
means the necessity for two rods, and the hiding away of 
the one that does the actual service. In order to get the 
** graceful curves” there must be one small rod on which 
the curtains run, and another from which the drapery 
hangs. There is a deal of fuss over a very simple thing, 
and a deception is practised that is contrary to the prin 
ciples of art. The main pole is ostensibly the curtain’s 
support. In reality it holds up only the needless second 
drapery, and is so in a sense asharma. To be sure, even 
that arrangement is better than the old-time cornice, to 
which our curtains were nailed, and by means of which 
they were made stationary; but I think any unprejudiced 
eye must give the highest award to the simple elegant 

le. 

Besides the obvious purpose of shutting out unwelcome 
light and air, the curtain serves a definite decorative end, 
and does much towards modifying very common faulis 
or defects in the architecture of our houses. Mean nar- 
row doorways are much improved by portiéres that sweep 
beyond the line of the frame, and so give a sense of breadth 
and an atmosphere of welcome. A too low frame can be 
lifted, and the eye so deceived by catching the line of the 
curtain-pole and the folds of the curtain in place of the 
real limit as to get all the effect of height. Contracted, 
unpromising windows can be made to take on a certain 
dignity of their own, despite their inherent faults. And 








Fig. 2.—Gown wirna Rreson Tabs AnD Buttons. 


[See Fig. 3.] 


For pattern and description see No. V. on pattern-sheet Suppl. 
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in some way almost all rooms can be improved by the free 
use of draperies, so long as the stuffs be well selected, and 


that excess which means stuffiness be avoided. 

There is, in a quaint, delightful summer resort, a queer 
little cottage that lingers in my mind, as proof of what 
simple things can be made to do. The ceilings are low, 
and between the living and dining rooms there is no door. 
only an open space. ‘The builder, a primitive soul, had 
not even the wit to make the opening as ample as he 
might. The beam hangs low, and while in reality just 
beyond a tall head, gives a disagreeable sense of danger 
as one passes beneath. The clever owners have fitted up 


the home for temporary summer use, and wisely realize 
that anything elaborate would be out of place. ut by a 
nice pe eee ee of a simple white curtain and a lovely 
blue vase, they have completely conquered the difficulty 
of the low beam, and one passes through the opening 
without being conscious of the little space there really is. 
The pole is iftted well up to the ceiling. The frilled cur- 
tains fall together for a space, then part and reveal the 


vase, tall, slender, graceful, set upon a bracket of plain 
dark wood. The white curtains and the handsome vase 
make a picture, and upon them the eye is sure to rest. 
The line of the opening is entirely overlooked, and the 
unpleasant sense of possible accident has disappeared. 

On the other hand, I know of a tiny room, not more 
than ten feet square, into which hangings have been 
crowded in such excess that one can hardly breathe. 
The small space is made to seem confined, there is a sense 
of oppression, aud the unhappy visitor longs only for 
freedom and for air. The unwise decorators have car- 
ried love of luxury too far, and have failed to make allow- 
ance for the conditions of the room. The safe law of 


moderation has been overlooked, and failure is the result. 
Had a proper sense of fitness been present in their minds, 


no such room could possibly have been evolved. Light- 
er materials, less numerous curtains, and fewer objects 
crowded in would make the room a little gem. As it is, 
one looks upon it, exclaims at the richness of color, and 


turns away. It conveys no invitation, it suggests no 
pleasant repose, and it has become a place of show only. 
In hangings, as in all other equipments of the home, 
sincerity of purpose makes itself felt at once. What is 
good for a large room is bad for a small room. What is 
delightful in the drawing-room is sadly out of place in the 
sleeping-apartment. The only law is that of good sense 
and good taste. Select your hangings for the service 
which you yourself require. Let their tone be quietly 
in accord with the room, but do not allow them to be- 


come conspicuous spots. Make their decoration such as 


will afford good lines, soft and graceful folds, and which, 
while if shows high lights here and there, is not too 
prominent, is not glaring. Avoid all perpendicular 
stripes, which only conflict with the folds. Let your 
own sense of fitness govern your choice, and all will be 
well. Study principles rather than fads, and you will 
succeed. Never permit a foolish fashion to dominate 


your own good sense; and, above all, remember that the 
home should be hospitable, should be as elegant as you 
can make it, but should never bespeak the upholsterer in 
place of your own true self. 





CLUB-HOUSE OF THE SUBURBAN RIDING AND DRIVING CLUB. 


SUBURBAN RIDING AND DRIVING 
CLUB. 
See illnstrations on page 948. 


Te rapid improvement of the annexed district of 

New York for business and residential purposes has 
been steadily despoiling the rural drives which for so 
many years have been one of the chief charms of the me- 
tropolis for horsemen. The closing of Jerome Park two 
years ago fora public reservoir, and the temporary disuse 
of Jerome Avenue, due to the building of the new Central 
bridge over the Harlem River, forced the riders and drivers 
to seek other roads for reaching the suburbs. For many 
years the Jerome Park club-house was, by common con- 
sent, the rendezvous for gentlemen who owned and drove 
fast horses for pleasure, and its abandonment left them 
without a stopping-place on the east side of the city, 
save the many public road-houses which line Jerome 
Avenue 

The rapid improvement of the drives on the west side 
of Manhattan Island, on the other hand, has attracted 
most of the riders and drivers to that side of the city, and 
ae gs Road is gradually taking the place of Jerome 
Avenue. That it will be the driving centre of the city 
in years to come is shown by the number of fine drives 
recently finished, in course of completion, and planned for 
that section of the city. What better place, therefore, 
could be selected for the new home of the lovers of horses 
than this thoroughfare? 

A number of the leading spirits in the old management 
of the Jerome Park club-house got together two years ago 
and formed the nucleus of what is now the most promis- 
ing organization of its kind within many miles of the me- 
tropolis. The Suburban Riding and ving Club has 
met with unusual success, and already numbers among 
its members most of the better class of horsemen in the 
city. Its club-house at 217th Street and the Kingsbridge 
Road is a convenient stopping-place for gentlemen driv- 
ing {n or out of the city on the west side, and its comfort- 
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able reading-rooms and smoking-rooms, café and restau- 
rant, attract a goodly attendance of members almost every 
bright day. 

he Harlem River Speedway, now building and des- 
tined for use within a year or two, the new French 
Boulevard overlooking the Hudson River, and now al- 
most completed, with Dyckman Street, already open for 
the public use, to connect the two great boulevards with 
Kingsbridge Road, will offer to New York horsemen a 
circuit of fine drives not to be equalled by those of an 
other city in the country. The upper end of the § - 


way turns into Dyckman Street just under Fort George’ 


Heights, and will pour its steady stream of fast horses 
into that thoroughfare to seek other avenues of return to 
the Park and other drives in tae lower part of the city. 
Dyckman Street, a mile of fine level drive, intersects the 
Kingsbridge Road at 204th Street, and connects the new 
French Boulevard with that and the Speedway,at Inwood, 
just west of the pas nape Road. Thus is completed a 
net-work of fine public drives, combining opportunity for 
fast driving, fine views of both the Hudson and Harlem 
rivers, and complete isolation from the thickly settled 
parts of the town. 

Only half a mile above the junction of Dyckman Street, 
and standing on a hill a few hundred feet back of the 
highroad, stands the new home of the horsemen in what 
was for sy! years known as the ‘‘ Seaman Castle.” The 
Suburban Riding and Driving Club is as thoroughly se- 
cluded as any other spot on Manhattan Island. The 
massive arched stone entrance attracts much attention 
from the pens, but the road up to the club-house winds 
around the side of the hill, and thus isolates the building. 
Once inside of the grounds, the picturesqueness of the 
place is ony its most noticeable feature. The prop- 
erty has been laid out with an eye to the landscape effect, 
and with much success. Facing the entrance is a small 
pool with a fountain in its centre, which is supplied from 
a stream falling over the rocks from the hill above, where 
stands the club-house. The road bends around through a 
grove of trees, and finally emerges at the crest of the hill 
facing the old homestead of the Seaman family. 

The building, which is of white marble, faces west, and 
from its porch and frant windows can be seen the silvery 

line of Spuyten Duyvil 

Creek, a mile or so above, 
( winding its snakelike 
course toward the cleft in 

the hills which overlook 
the Hudson. Through 
this opening the “‘ Rhine 

of America,” with the 
Palisades beyond it, can 
also be seen. From the 
back and north end of 

. the building the valley of 
the Harlem, with the river 
itself winding through it, 
is also joomene, out before 
the eye as in a panorama. 

Southwest of the club- 
house are the stables and 
sheds for the accommoda- 
tion, both temporary and 

rmanent, of the mem- 

rs’ horses. A_ large 
white marble stable was 
found on the property 
when the Suburban club 
took possession, but addi- 
tional sheds have been 
added. Near the stables, 
too, is the great quarry 
from which was taken the 
marble for the buildings 
on the place. The great 
archway at the entrance, 
the ‘‘ Castle” itself, the 
stable, and even the walls 
that surround the proper- 
ty, are built of the fine 
quality of marble that 
was found on the land. 
On the side of the hill just 
below the club- house 
are extensive greenhouses 
which furnish flowers for 
the decoration of the rooms, while vegetable gardens on the 
pro Ty upPly many of the necessaries for the kitchen. 
ithin, the building has been altered somewhat for its 
new tenants. The bedrooms have become private dining- 
rooms and dressing-rooms; the great dining-hall and par- 
lors are used as café, public dining-room, and reception- 
room; while an old conservatory at the southeast corner 
of the “‘ Castle” has been altered for asmoking and ‘‘sun” 
room. Over $10,000 has been spent in alterations and 
repairs on the club-house and grounds by the members of 
the Suburban club. 

During the winter the wives and sisters of the members 
make the place attractive by a series of receptions at the 
club-house, while sleighing and driving parties frequently 
stop there. A number of other attractive features have 
been added. Golf links have been laid out on the big 
meadow west of the “Castle,” and the twenty-six acres 
of land afford ample opportunity for the sport. 

Over two hundred members have been enrolled already, 
and the list is growing rapidly. The men who headed the 
movement for the new club, and who have since been 
elected to the principal offices, are representative horse- 
men of the better class, and their names guarantee the per- 
manency of the organization. The initiation fee is set at 
$25, and the annual dues at the same figure. 














LOVE IN LETTERS. 
BY EDITH BRANDER MATTHEWS. 
Koraavs, 8 Pass, Sw ann, July 1, 1895. 
Dear Max,—Have arrived safely. This place is O.K. 
All the modern improvements—fine scenery, three water- 
falls, two pay | papers, and five trains both ways. Have 
—_ come up from dinner, a mid-day affair, ugh! Food? 
air. Company? Miscellaneous. At head of the table sits a 
German papa—very red in the face,and mp Sere 
the celebrated knife-swallowing act; on either side of him 
sit three flaxen-haired dolls—I mean daughters—who are 
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musical, and are all paying court to a Jean, lank, Polish vio- 
linist, whom I overheard remarking pensively, when the en- 
trée was , that “In all nature’s work there is music 
if one but touches the right chords.” Gosh! The down- 
right Englishman on bis left replied he thought it would 
have been a jolly sight better if nature had mislaid the 
cock’s chords, for he could not sleep after four in the 
morning, owing to the vocal exercises of that deuced bird. 
The French bridelets that sat opposite were too self-en- 
grossed to be anything but amusing; and of course there 


.was the usual bore, who discoursed on how he and his 


brother walked over this pass some twelve years ago, 
when there was no railroad; and he continued reminis- 
cently to the old lady next to him, who is fortunately very 
deaf, ‘“‘I remember we camped out on top here under 
some old pines, and there was a beautiful moon; and I 
said to Tom, my brother, ‘Tom, if ever I get married, 1’ll 
come here for my honey-moon’;” and having raised his 
voice to a gallery pitch, he cast languishing glances at the 
youngest Miss Flaxen-Haired. The old lady’s daughter 
is a pretty, shy, English girl, who looked ready to faint 
when her neighbor, an American, said, as the chocolate 
soufflé came round for the second time, ‘‘ When I get a 
thing like this, I always wish I had the swallow of a giraffe 
and the stomachs of a camel—don’t you?” This ends the 
list of the menagerie, Max, except your humble corre- 
spondent. Oh,I forgot. To my right is a widow, I think, 
not of the proverbial summer species, but a quiet, sad- 
looking little thing in black, who answered my civilities 
in monosyllables. Rather a humdrum crowd, are they 
not? Never mind. I came over for rest and to get away 
from the old law-office, and so will be O. P. H. for a tramp. 
A hearty hand-shake, old boy. 
Yours, Jack SPAULDING. 


Koruavs, Suermie Pass, Swirzeetann, July 10, 18965. 
Dear Max,—Your first letter, forwarded from Paris, 
has just come, and a pretty jolly time of it you must have 
had cruising with Brown. as Miss Bancroft of the 
party? You don’t mention how your little affair in that 
direction is progressing. Have no news for you. One 
hour much like another—walk all day, eat like a boa-con- 
strictor, and sleep like a dormouse. By -the-bye, have 
broken the ice with the widow. She began to thaw the 
third day, when I volunteered the information that I was 
a New-Yorker. Hunted round for a mutual acquaint- 
ance ; finally hit on the Van Burens. When I mentioned 
the name she beamed and spoke most enthusiastically of 
them. Since then we have got on famously. Wonder 
how long her husband has n dead. She is not in 
weeds, simply in plain mourning, but bas the subdued air 
of having suffered a recent loss. Sometimes she lets me 
join her in her morning walks. I fancy she doesn’t find 
the women folks here very congenial, and then she ad- 
mitted she was unfeminine enough to hate fancy-work as 
an excuse for discussing other ple’s business on the 
piazza. She is clever, and well posted on politics; in 
fact, Max, she is very much your style—talks of things, 
not people. We had a stroll after supper last night, and 
something in the sulphuric calmness of the air brought 
the conversation round to Dante’s ‘‘ Inferno,” but right in 
the midst of a heated discussion I saw her eyes fill with 
tears, while she apolo by saying, ‘‘ Dante was dear 
Charlie’s favorite poet.” That husband of hers must have 
had a strong hold on her affections. Well, ee to his 
ashes! However, she— Oh, blazes! but I believe there is 
a microbe called gossip that is infectious in every board- 
ing-house, for here I have been chatting to you like a 
pe does Adios, Jack SPAULDING. 
Kvanavs, Saxrpie Pass, Swrrzercann, July 22, 1895 
Dear OLp Cuum,— Heartiest congratulations. Miss 
Bancroft is a nice, sensible girl, and I am sure you will 
be happy. Pray offer her my respects. Thanks for hand- 
ing me over the Cranford case, but I’m afraid I must re- 
fuse it. Fact is, 1am uncommonly well pleased with this 
place, and probably sha’n’t return to the U.S.A. till Sep- 
tember. Mrs. Woodcroft—Nora Woodcroft, pretty name, 
isn’t it?—and I have had some jolly walks since I last 
wrote you. It is astonishing how many ideas we have 
in common, but I sometimes take an opposing point of 
view just for the pleasure of hearing her argue. She is 
most logical—a rare quality in a woman, as you know. 
Wish I knew more about the late lamented. We don’t 
seem to have any other mutual acquaintances but the Van 
Burens, and she hasn't mentioned them since that first 
time. I don’t know them very well myself, but if you 
run across them you might gently pump them on the 
subject. Don’t think me an ass for being interested in 
Mrs. Woodcroft; it is purely a matter offriendship. She 
is really a charming, intellectual little woman, and I think 
she has begun to have more confidence in me. At least 
she talks about the late Charlie a good deal, and how 
much she misses him, and has even told me some of his 
uliarities. He must have been a lovable enough fel- 
ow, confound him! Poor little woman! She told me 
yesterday that her only sister died four months ago, so 
she has had a double loss to bear. Sheis— Heigho! it’s 
three o'clock, and I promised to take Mrs. Woodcroft out 
to pick edelweiss. Ta-ta, old boy, 
Yours in haste, JACK. 


Kvenavs, Saerpre Pass, Swirzeetann, August 3, 1895. 

Dear Max,—It’s no use beating about the bush any long- 
er. I’ve succumbed, and I mean to have Nora—I mean Mrs. 
Woodcroft—if she will have me. Don’t imagine I have 
come to this conclusion hastily. Though our friendship 
has been a short one, I have seen her every day and all day 
for a month, and probably know her better than nine- 
tenths of the engaged men know their fiancées. But will 
she have me? That's the trouble. Of late she has been 
ov sweet and kind, and much interested in all I have 
told her about my life, but when it comes to the point of 
ome hee to share it, I begin to feel nervous. If I only 
knew how long that husband of hers had been dead. One 
bad sign is that when talking of him—which she often 
does at great length—she sometimes sinks into a sort of 
reverie, and speaks of him in the present tense, as though 
she couldn’t yet realize that he is dead. Not encoura- 
ging, is it? However, I know she likes me, and time may 
make her do more. She must be lonely, poor little wo- 
man, and she frequently says she wishes she were home. 
I mean to ask her soon to come home with me. Yes, I 
may be too hasty, but I shall ask her soon; in fact, there 
is no time like the present. Perhaps to-day when we take 
our evening stroll. It shall be to-night, so wish me luck, 
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old chap, and perhaps by the time this reaches you I may 
be the happiest man alive. Yours ever, JACK. 


Kvruavs, Suemic Pass, Switzertanp, August 3, 11 P.M. 

Dear Max,—I’ve been a purblind bat. I went down 
to supper still firm in the purpose I — written you 
about. In the hall, Nora—Mrs. Woodcroft—came towards 
me, radiant with happiness. A man, a stranger, followed 
her, and as they came up she held out her hand to him 
and said, “‘ Mr. Spaulding, this is Charlie, my husband.” 
Then she continued, with an apologetic blush: “ You must 
have thought me very silly about him, I’m afraid, but, 
you see, this is our wedding tour. When Charlie was 
called suddenly to London on business I felt so miserable 
and so lonely, and now he wants to thank you for all your 
kindness to me.” 

If that Cranford case has not gone to some one else, I 
will take it. I sail by the Hiruria, August 5. It wasn’t 
her fault, Max, but a wretched mistake on my part. I 
have just discovered that she was the little Van Burens’ 
governess till last spring. I wish I had cultivated their 
acquaintance two years ago. Yours, 

JACK SPAULDING. 
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4 be ~ arrangement of the bunkers and other hazards, 
both natural and artificial, of a golf course is gener- 
ally admitted to be the most important consideration in 
the laying out of the ground, If there were no difficul- 
ties to be met with in playing over the green turf of the 
fields, golf would be reduced to a very simple pastime, 
and would, of course, lose its chief element of interest. 
It is precisely because the hazards constitute the life of 
the game that they must be placed in such a way as to 
get the most good from them, and this is not always done. 
At some clubs, usually those where the course has been 
laid out by an amateur, or by a so-called professional who 
does not understand his business, it seems to be regarded 
as sufficient merely to have plenty of obstacles, no matter 
how they may be arranged with reference to the various 
shots. The fact that each hazard ought to have a definite 
object is rather overlooked. The general principle is that 
there should be a punishment for every poor shot, and 
that no places should be left on the course where a care- 
ful second stroke may succeed in atoning for a weak 
opening drive. At the better links this idea is followed 
out, and the result is that it raises the standard of play 
wonderfully at that club. Visiting golfers, who have 
been used to more lenient arrangements, often proclaim 
such a course as too difficult and unfair, but it is because 
they have been spoiled for the most careful playing. 


An interesting point in regard to this subject concerns 
women’s play on links which were laid out originally only 
for men. It will be noticed that a hazard placed say 
from eighty to a hundred yards from the tee will prove 
the grave of a large number of the women’s drives, be- 
cause that is about the length of a good average carry for 
a feminine player. In the case of the men, most of them 
would easily drive beyond the hazard, and those who 
could not do this would be considered well punished if 
the bunker caught their balls. It is certainly a disadvan- 
tage to the women to have an obstacle at such a distance 
that their good drives suffer. The only way in which 
they can avoid the trouble is by purposely playing short 
the first time, preferably with the cleek; and then fofting 
over on the second shot. This does not commonly cause 
much loss, though on the long holes, where every bit of 
distance which can be covered in each stroke counts, it is 
a disagreeable necessity. 

The links which are laid out especially for women’s 
use have the hazards arranged at shorter intervals, more 
in proportion to the driving ability of the players. But 
the more women improve in their golf, the more reluctant 
they become to confine themselves to a short course. The 
think, and doubtless with reason, that the more difficult 
ground is an incentive to better work. As a consequence 
of this, the question of the hazards remains unchanged. 
Women, except in a few very rare instances, can never 
drive so far as men, and their scores over long courses 
must thus be pronounced creditable even if many strokes 
behind the average cards of the men. 


How best to extricate a ball from a sand or soft earth 
bunker is one of the absorbing topics to the golfer, though, 
for that matter, discussion of one case is frequently of no 
use in dealing with others, owing to the many different 
ways and places in which the ball may be embedded. 
Very often it is by far the best plan not to attempt to get 
over the obstacle in the next shot, but rather to play for 
safety by chopping the ball out backward, in the direction 
from which it has come. In that way it is possible to se- 
cure a good lie for the second shot, whereas by refusing 
to do this, and trying to get over at once from a bad situ- 
ation, one usually loses more than she gains. 

It is when bunkered in this way that the player is most 
likely to infringe upon an important rule of the game— 
the one which forbids the ‘‘soling” of a club in a hazard. 
Very often quite unconsciously, and sometimes, it is to be 
feared, not so innocently, the golfer in this distressing 
situation does allow the club head to touch the ground. 
This fault is overlooked too a in many places, 
and the result is that there is considerable dissatisfaction, 
and with justice, among the more careful and scrupulous 
players. It cannot be repeated too often that the only way 
to preserve the game in its best form is to abide strictly 
by the rules in every particular. If there is anything 
about them that needs revision, let it be changed and 
made satisfactory at a meeting of the United States Golf 
Association. But the old St. Andrews rules have been 
held good so long that alterations in them should be made 
only after careful deliberation, and until such alterations 
have been made the rules should be obeyed to the letter. 


A feature of a recent mixed foursome tournament held 
at the Westbrook Golf Club, of Islip, Long Island, was 
the victory of a pair in which the feminine player was a 
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girl of only fourteen years. This was Miss Evelyne Par- 
sons, who played with a veteran golfer, George E. Arm- 
strong. The brilliant style of this young girl was a com- 
plete surprise to every oue who watched the tournament. 
Her putting was remarkable in its accuracy, far surpass- 
ing that of the majority of men. Such an occurrence, 
coming shortly after the victory of sixteen-year-old Miss 
Beatrix Hoyt, the woman champion this season, is a proof 
of the value of beginning to play golf early. If, as is 
quite reasonable to suppose, the young players improve 
with practice, it will not be many years before we shall 
be able to rival the best of the English women golfers. 
And that, as all who are interested in the sport know, 
means a great deal. ApeLia K. BRAINERD. 


WHAT GIRLS ARE DOING. 


OW nice it is to see the girls flocking back to town! 

Those who have not gone in too much for dancing 

and society at Newport, Bar Harbor, and Lenox look rosy, 

bright, and full of life. They have had such good times 

with golf, tennis, riding, and driving that they are loath 
to shut themselves up and take no active exercise. 

A number of these energetic girls have clubbed together 
and formed a class for calisthenics, to meet once a week 
at the Berkeley Gymnasium during the morning hours. 
They wear regular gymnasium dresses, which they gener- 
ally keep at the Berkeley and put on when they get there. 
They dispense with corsets, and put on loose-fitting box- 
pleated blouses of dark-colored flannel or serge, trimmed 
with sailor collars and cuffs of red or some bright color. 
The bloomers are made very full and fasten at the knee, 
the stockings are cotton, rather heavy, and they wear rub- 
ber-soled shoes. The whole costume is finished off with 
a leather belt. 

The exercises, which consist of swinging of clubs and 
other exercises of the arms and legs and graceful move- 
ments of the body, are all done to a musical accompani- 
ment, which adds very much to the enjoyment. 

The girls who belong to this particular class at the 
Berkeley are girls who are very fond of dancing, and they 
found last year that an hour or two in the morning at the 
gymouasium after a night spent in a ballroom was the best 
tonic in the world. So the class will meet again this 
winter. 


So many of last year’s débutantes are being married this 
autumn it makes the girls who are left behind feel quite 
sad. November is, without doubt, the most fashionable 
month for autumn weddings, and some of the gowns worn 
by the bridemaids, and the pins and brooches given to them 
by the bride, have been most original and becoming. 

At a recent wedding the pins received by the girls who 
acted as bridemaids were made in Berlin specially for 
them, the groom having lived there for some years. They 
were of small pearls, made in the shape of a heart, sur- 
mounted by a coronet of very tiny diamonds, and the 
monogram of the bride in smal! diamonds,in the centre. 

One of the brides of the season has started out with a 
very novel and original idea for the color and decorations 
of her wedding. They are to be of a very bright shade 
of red. The bridemaids’ costumes will be entirely of red 
satin, the hats of velvet, and only relieved by long black 
feathers. They will carry huge bunches of red carnations 
and maidenhair-fern. The church will be decorated with 
red roses, carnations, and palms—in fact, it will be a scar- 
let wedding. All the girls are wondering how they will 
look—how the bride’s pure white gown and tulle veil will 
stand out with such a brilliant background. 

Another girl who has gone in for originality at her wed- 
ding will give, two evenings before she is married, a din- 
ner to the bridal party, and they will all wear the cos- 
tumes to be worn at the marriage. The bride herself will 
be the exception, as of course she will not wish to wear 
her wedding-gown beforehand. Some girls think it bad 
luck — to show their wedding-gown to any one before 
**the day.” 

One very clever girl gave her fiancé this summer (when 
he was going off on a flying six weeks’ trip to Europe on 
business) such an original scarf-pin. It was in the shape 
of a tiny gold gate, with two fittie old-fashioned gate- 
posts, and across the middle a blue-enamelled bar on 
which, in gold letters,was written ‘‘ No Trespassing.” She 
had it made to order. 


The cooking classes so successful last season are all be- 
ing arranged again. The girls learned so much last year, 
and all summer in the country (particularly in the camp- 
ing parties in the Adirondacks) found their knowledge of 
so much practical use, that they are crazy to begin again. 

They will meet, as usual, once a week, at one another’s 
houses, and give their friends an opportunity to see what 
they can do in the culinary art. The. girls find, like ev- 
ery one else, that good and well-cooked food is a thing 
not despised by any one. 
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Inqureer.—An invitation to a church wedding alone demands no 
acknowledgment. An invitation to a church wedding and reception 
following demands no answer (unless one is requested in the invita- 
tion) nnd the day of the ceremony, when one invited but unable to 
attend should send visiting-cards add to the persons in whose 
names the invitations are sent—in the instance you mention to the 
uncle and aunt of the bride—and te cards in another envelo: 
addressed to the bride and m. It is not necessary for those who 
attend the reception to make any acknowledgment of the invitation 
beforehand. An after-call should be made on the bride and also on 
the lady in whose name the invitations to the wedding and reception 
were sent within a month after the function has taken place by a per- 
son who lives within calling distance. An invitation to a church cere- 
mony alone demands only an after-call on the bride.—A lady who is a 
visitor in a private honse should wear a a morning dress to break- 
fast, never a wrapper or jacket unless she is old or an invalid. In these 
days of outing purenits, at a house party or in ordinary visiting, outing 
costume, such as a bicycle or golf suit, is also permissible in the morn- 
ing, but it is in better taste to put on such a costume after breakfast, 
and attire one’s self in a fresh, ladylike dress for the early meal. 

. F. K.—Donble-fa cashmeres, moiré brocades, and velvet or 
velours. See illustrations and descriptions of reception gowns in late 
numbers of the Bazar. 

8. F. L.—For a house dress your sample wonld be practical. Make 
it with princesse back, tight-fitting, and loose frills of silk to match the 
darkest shades, tied at the waist with ribbons of the lightest shade. 
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A Wrereanen.—A brass or iron bedstead should be dressed with a 
valance of white dimity or other washable material, and a canopy if 
desired, also with a spread and bolster, or elee pillows with 
pillow-shams. A wooden bedstead has no valance and seldom a 
canopy, but only a spread and bolster or sham. At present the roll or 
box ilsere are used in preference to pillow-shams, although the 
latter are still in favor, and are very pretty made of material to match 
the spread and tied with ribbon bows around the pillows. Fancy bed- 
spreads are made of heavy white linen embroidered in white or deli- 
cate colors, china silk or silkoline lived with cheese-cloth, brocades, 
satins, or other fabrics, but the most serviceable spreads are those that 
will launder easily ; the Marseilles spreads in delicate colors are very 
pretty and much seen. 

R. & S.—In regard to the pronunciation of his pen name, Dr. Watson 
(Ian Maclaren) himself says that Ian is an old form of the name John, 
and he personally prefers the Highland pronunciati n, which is Ee-on’ ; 
but the English insist on pronouncing it Ee-an’. The November 7 
number was in type at the time your letter was dated. 

X.—If the hotel has a nen satacsast, Se a — it, it is 
not necessary to register merely for a meal. But if you wish to enter 
a hotel dining-room you bessase a guest for the time being, and are 
ex to register. —Most of the large shops have a transfer system by 
which lose of time in by 4 to make separate smal! payments can be 
avoided, and the entire bill is paid at the cashier's desk on leaving. 

A.psaset.—Under the circumstances you would best send to all the 
friends and ay on your visiting list one of your cards with 
a day engraved in the lower left corner, and your address in the lower 
right corner. Every week on your “day” you should be ready to re- 
ceive visitors, but need not make any extensive preparations beyond 
having perfect order and the maid properly instructed. You can serve 
tea ont some fancy cakes or biscuits, This hospitality will be informal 
and in no way tax your resources, and by sending ont sneli cards you 
will acquaint your former friends with your place of residence and the 
fact that you desire to renew their acquaintance. Cards sent ont with 
only one day in a month would make the “day ” too formal for your 
purpose, but you might limit your “‘ days" to three or four of the winter 
visiting months, e best way to introduce the friend you mention to 
your list of acquaintances would be to give one large reception, or, 
more informally, four days a month, enclosing with the cards of your 
own which you send as invitations her card with her address on it, and 
she should receive with you and be introduced to those who call. If 
you desire to be less formal in your entertaining, she may receive with 
you on your days, perhaps ring tea for you; in this way she will 
meet your friends pleasantly and easily. Unless two ladies give an 
entertainment together, sharing the expense equally, cards are not 
usually sent by both to all the people of their acquaintance, the 
hostess having the privilege of limiting the number of invitations 
which the lady who receives with her sends. 

Reevian Sunsoriser.—A widow at present uses her late hus- 
band’s name in preference to her own. If she uses the Jatier it should 
be engraved in full, as “‘ Mra. Margaret Elsie Cook.” If a lady and 
her = who is out in society use a card in common it should be 

’ 


engray 
-_ Mrs. Margaret Elsie Cook 
88 


1384 West 106th Street. 
Mas. O. E. S.—Wedding-presents should always be sent to the bride, 


even if they are sent after her wedding has taken place; if a present is 
sent to her and her husband, she should acknowledge it in a 
personal note, expressing ber husband's acknowledgment in con- 


nection with her own. It is never correct to acknowledge wed- 
ding presents in the third person.—A library is usually papered 
in a dark color; a pretty and fashionable way of decorating such 
a room is to use a heavy rich paper, such a® a stamped leather, 
with a white frieze and white ceiling with white moulding. A 
wainscoting of plain cartridge-paper with a fancy-figured paper 
ubove would not be in good taste or pretty for a library. A din- 
ing-room should have a high wooden wainscoting with a dull 
and rather dark paper above, or, if the wood-work is dark, the paper 
may be light or white. Plain cartridge-paper is much used for dining- 
rooms, although something in figures or panels is more fashionable. 
A music or drawing room should be very light throughout. The 
wood-work should be painted white or some delicate color, the wall 
pose or hung in a light color—a very delicate shade of green 
is at pans fashionable—and the draperies, furniture covering, 
and all other furnishings should be light. One of the French pa- 
pers would be the best, or the walle may be hung in a light brocade. 
—A lady and gentleman who call together on a married couple and 
their three daughters need leave only two of the lady's cards and three 
of the gentleman's. During the first year of their marriage a couple 
may use a card engraved “ Mr. and Mrs. Thorn Jones” when they make 
calls together, or the bride in calling alone, but after the first year a 
husband and wife should have separate cards. You will find sugges- 
tions about cards and amy an article in the Bazar of September 19. 

anors Wa.pravx.—A bridemaid'’s bouquet should be large, the 
number of flowers in it depending on the flower used; about fifty carna- 
tions combined with green, or twenty-five large roses, would probably 
be enough. The bouquet should be tied with long ribbon streamers. A 
bride often carries a small Bible bound in white vellam, but unless she is 
married by the Episcopal service she never carries a prayer-book, The 
best ‘and prettiest kind of book for the yeepece is one made for the 
occasion, with the service, marriage certificate, date of wedding, the 
bride’s and her husband’s names, and a blank for the bridemaids and 
ushers to sign. Bound in the form of a small book, the bride carries 
this and hands it to the minister; be reads the service from it, and 
later signs it. With all the signatures in it such a book is a very 
charming souvenir for the bride in after-life. When a marriage is per- 
formed fa a house the bride and groom kneel on the floor or on a 
small prayer-bench upholstered with white satin; white cushions may 
be used instead, but are not as pretty.—If a house wedding is to be 
very quiet and => limited number of people invited to witness it, 
while a large number of guests are to be invited to the breakfast fol- 
lowing, the invitations should be in the following form: 


Mr. and Mrs. Horatio Smith 
vest the honor of your presence 
at the wedding — of their daughter 
ary 
and 
Mr. John Hanwaring 
Thursday, January the sixteenth, 
at one o'clock. 
45 Maple Street, 
Hartford. 


A small card engraved with simply “‘ Ceremony at twelve o’clock ” may 
be enclosed with the invitations that are sent to those invited to the 
ceremony. If all the guests invited to the ceremony are to attend 
the breakfast, and vice versa, the invitation should read “‘at the mar- 
riage,” and the small card can be engraved “ Breakfast at one o'clock,” 
or else the latter form may be engraved in the lower left corner 
of the wedding invitation. The maid of honor should wear a hat at 
a noon house wedding if the bride wears one, but not otherwise; the 
bride’s mother may wear a hat or not as she prefers; usually ii the 
bride wears a hat she also has one on. The raw oysters are served on 
a plate with a piece of lemon in the centre, and with them horse- 
radish, salt, black and red pepper, and small eandwiches of brown 
bread are A smal! silver folding cup or a glass tumbler 
which comes for the purpose in a leather or wooden case is the best to 
use when travelling. Mar’-shan, Nord’-i-ca, Du’-se’. 


REFERENCE-BOOKS FOR WOMEN. 


WIMPLES AND CRISPING-PINS. Being Studies in the Coiffure 
and Ornaments of Women, By Theodore Child. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut 
Edges and Gilt Top, $1 50. 

bi -- <— WAITRESS. By Annie T. Springsteed. 

10 J . 

OUR HOME PETS. How to Keep Them Well and Happy. By Olive 
Thorne Miller. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

bey TECHNIQUE OF REST. By Anna C. Brackett. 16mo, Cloth, 

cente. 


WHAT TO EAT: HOW TO SERVE IT. By Christine Terhune Her- 
rick. 16mo, Cloth, $1. 

HOUSEKEEPING MADE EASY. By Christine Terhune Herrick. 
16mo, Cloth, $1. 


16mo, 


at AND NURSERY. By Christine Terhune Herrick. 16mo, 

oth, $1. 

FAMILY LIVING ON $500 A YEAR. By Juliet Corson. 16mo, 
loth, $1 25. 

THE HOUSE COMFORTABLE. By Agnes Bailey Ormebee. 16mo, 


Cloth, $1. 
CHOICE COOKERY. By Catharine Owen. 16mo, Cloth, $1. 
MANNERS AND SOCIAL USAGES IN AMERICA. By Mrs. John 
Sherwood. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 
PRACTICAL COOKING AND DINNER-GIVING. By Mary F. 
Henderson. 12mo, Water-proof Cover, $1 50. 
DIET FOR THE SICK. By Mary F. Henderson. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50, 
MOTHERS IN COUNCIL. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 
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THE SENSATIONALIST. 


- is one of the women who would be willing to have a 

\) murder committed upon her door-step for the sake of the 
notoriety and commiserating sympathy it would bring to her.” 

The speaker was a physician, and the subject of his remarks a 
young and attractive woman, who was merely a type of the sensa- 
tiovalist class. 

The sensationalist is a common figure in our midst. She it is 
who tells of an ordinary incident that has befallen her in such a 
manner that she shines in the light of a heroine. Her illnesses are 
a little different and more painful than the ailments from which 
other people suffer. In speaking of the affection of a friend for 
her she refers to it as an undying love. Her whole life is sur- 
rounded with a halo of romance and coloring that may be delight- 
ful for her, but that is certainly both amusing and annoying to the 
spectator. ; 

The sensationalist craves sympathy, and will have it at any 
price. Her little annoyances assume gigantic proportions as she 
narrates them to an often-bored listener. She is positively jealous 
of an event in which she is not concerned, and resents any atten- 
tion or sympathy which her friends may bestow upon any other 
than herself. And when trouble touches her ever so lightly, she 
has a grief-stricken expression that proclaims to the world at large, 
** Was there ever sorrow like unto mine?” 

One wonders what method of expression the sensationalist will 
have left with which to show genuine sorrow, when it does come 
to her with a crushing blow. Perhaps then, all her superlatives 
exhausted, she will at last be dumb. But it seems hardly possible 
that any joy or grief can ever affect her to such an extent that she 
will actually forget herself and cease to pose. 

This is not an exaggerated sketch. We may at least draw one 
lesson from the weaknesses of our sensationalist. It is not to be- 
moan and wail aloud against fate when comparatively unimpor- 
tant troubles visit us. This habit of thus complaining is more 
easily acquired than one guesses. He is strongest who suffers 
silently. And when one must cry out, let it be at the great grief, 
not at the petty annoyance. Then he will find ready sympathy, 
and not the annoyed incredulity that greets him who has cried 
“Wolf” so often that now his appeal is of no avail. 










































FRENCH WINTER COSTUME WITH PELERINE WRAP. 


PARIS COSTUMES. 


|] ALL gowns this winter are to be markedly handsome, 

for the long trained skirts show the rich fabrics to 
the greatest advantage. Brocade and plain satin are often 
combined, and a particularly smart model from the Maison 
Coquenheim which forms this week’s frontispiece has the 
front entirely of plain satin, cream white, the rest of the 
skirt is of pale yellow brocaded with white flowers. On 
either side of the front are straps of deeper yellow satin 
ribbon finished with double bows. The waist, of the 
flowered material, is laid in most graceful folds, open- 
ing in front over cream satin. Short puffed sleeves of 
cream white tulle are held down with a band and bow of 
the deeper yellow ribbon, while over each shoulder is a 
spray of yellow roses and leaves. An odd little head-dress 
of tulle, ribbon, and yellow roses is worn with this gown, 
and gives a dainty finish to the toilette. 

Rough cloths divide with the smooth cloth fashionable 
favor this séason, and the former, when trimmed with fur, 
look perhaps warmer and more wintry. A rather unusu- 
al model has a pelerine-shaped waist, with high collar, 
Capuchin hood, and revers of figured wool brocaded in 
silk. The Medici collar, the hood, the bottom of the 
pelerine, and the bottom of the skirt, all are trimmed with 
a band of fur, while the waist in front is ornamented with 
large crochet buttons. 

A felt hat is worn with this costume, but the crown of 
velvet softens and makes it much smarter, while two 
graceful feathers and a plume of bird-of-paradise make 
it still more graceful. 






Penmictche eae: i » Se An exceedingly attractive dinner gown made in princesse 
, =e =F HApu Te ~ style is of pale blue and gold brocade The only trim- 
Ee eee — Se ming is on the low-cut waist, and consists of heavy gui- 

FA —ELLEZ pure embroidered in gold. A band of the embroidery is 


~ put across the waist, back and front, but is softened by 
folds of cream-white tulle against the skin. The sleeves 
are entirely of the embroidery, very short, and open on 
the top of the arm, showing a puff of the tulle. On the 
PARIS EVENING GOWN. left side of the waist is a bunch of flowers. 
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WHEN LAURA SINGS. 


\ THEN Laura sings her voice is sweet, 
As though endowed with rhythmic wings,— 
What tender words and measures meet 
When Laura sings! 


Around each song divinely clings 
The grace and melody that beat 

Through bird-throats in Arcadian springs. 

This waif of rhyme goes forth to greet 
Her vanished voice, which Memory brings,— 

And longs to nestle at her feet 

Vhen Laura sings! 
WiiuiaM Hamitton Hayne. 


FRANCES WALDEAUX." 


BY REBECCA HARDING DAVIS, 


AvutTuor or “ Dre. Warricx’s Daucurers,” etc. 





CHAPTER XL 


\ WEEK passed, but the question of the first call was 
LX not yet settled. It required as much diplomacy as 
an international difficulty. Ftrst Hugo represented the 
princesses as ‘‘ burning with impatience to behold the en- 
gelreine Madchen whom they hoped to embrace as a sister,” 
but no visible sign of their ardor reached Miss Vance. 

On Monday Jean went to spend the day with some of 
her artist friends, but at noon she dashed into the room 
where Clara and Lucy sat sewing, ber dark face blotched 
red, and her voice stuttering with excitement. 

‘*T have seen into the cave!" she shouted. ‘I have got 
at the truth! It's a rather stagy throne, the Wolfburghs’! 
Plated, cheap!” 

‘* What is the matter with you?” said Miss Vance. 

‘Nothing is the matter with me. It is Lucy’s tragedy. 
I've seen the magnificent ancient palace of the Wolf- 
burghs. It isa flat! In the very house where I went to- 
day. The third-story flat, just under the attics where the 
ro Joneses daub portraits. I passed the open doors, and 

saw the shabby old tables and chairs, and the princesses 
—two fat old women in frowzy wrappers, and their hair 
in papers, eating that soup of pork and cabbages and 
raisins—the air was thick with the smell! And that is not 
the worst!” 

‘Take breath, Jean,” said Lucy, calmly. 

“The prince himself—the Joneses told me; there can be 
no doubt—the prince makes soap fora living! No wonder 
you turn pale, Miss Vance. Soap! He is the silent part- 
ner in the firm of Woertz und Zimmer, and it is not a pay- 
ing business, either.” 

Jean did not wait for an answer, but walked up and 
down the room, laughing angrily to herself. ‘‘ Yes, soap! 
He cannot sneer at Lucy's ancestral saddles, now. Nor 
my father’s saws: His rank is the only thing he has to 
give for Lucy’s millions, and now she knows what it is 
worth!” 

Lucy rose, and — 
quietly out of the room. 
after her. 

** She might have told me that he gave himself! Surely 
the man counts for something! Anyhow, rank like his is 
not smirched by poverty or trade. Bismarck himself 
brews beer.” 

“Your temper is contradictory to-day,” said Clara, 
coldly. ‘‘Did you know,” she said, presently, ‘‘ that the 
princesses will be at the Countess von Amte’s to-morrow?” 

** Then we shall meet them!” cried Jean. “Then some- 
thing will be settled.” 

Lucy locked the door of her chamber after her. She 
found much comfort in the tiny bare room with its white 
walls and blue stove, and the table where lay her worn 
Bible and a picture of her old home. The room seemed a 
warm home to her now. Above the wall she had hung 
se pee of the great Madonnas, and lately she had 
placed ove of Frances Waldeaux among them. That was 
the face on which she looked last at night. When Clara 
had noticed it, Lucy had said, ‘‘I am as fond of the dear 
lady as if she were my own mother.” 

She sat*down before it now, and taking out her sewing, 
began to work, glancing up at it, half smiling, as to a 
friend who talked to her. She thought of First Hugo 
boiling soap, with a gentle pity, and of Jean with hot dis- 
dain. What had Jean to do with it? The prince was her 
own lover, as her gloves were her own. 

But, indeed, the prince and love were but shadows on the 
far sky-line to the little girl; the real things were her 
work and her Bible, and George’s mother talkin to her. 
She often traced remembered expressions on Mrs. Wal. 
deaux’s face—the gayety, the sympathy, a strange fore- 
boding in the eyes. Finer meanings, surely, than any in 
the features of these immortal insipid Madonnas! 

Sometimes Lucy could not decide whether she had seen 
these meanings on Frances Waldeaux’s face or on her 
80D 8. 

She sewed until late in the afternoon. There came a 
tap tothe door. She opened it, and there stood Mrs. Wal- 
deaux, wrapped in a heavy cloak. Lucy jumped at her, 
trembling, and hugged her. 

“Oh, come in! Come in!” she cried, shrilly. 
just been thinking of you and talking to you!” 

Frances laughed, bewildered. ‘‘ Oh, it is Miss Dunbar? 


up her work-basket, walked 
ean flashed an indignant glance 


**T have 


The man sent me here by mistake to wait. Miss Vance is 
out, he said.” 
“Yes, I suppose so. But I—I am here.” Lucy threw 


her arms around her egain, laying her head down on her 
shoulder. She felt as if something that she bad waited 
for a long time was coming to her. “‘ Sit by the stove. 
Your hands are like ice,” she said. 

“ Yes, 1 am usually cold now; I don’t know why.” 

Lucy then saw a curious change in her face. The fine 
meanings were not in it now. It was fatter —coarser; 
the hair was dead; the eyes moved sluggishly, like the 
glass eyes of a doll. 

* You are always cold? Your blood is thin, perhaps. 
You are overtired, dear. Have you travelled much?” 

‘Oh yes! all of the time. have seen whole tracts 
of pictures, and no end of palaces and hotels—hotels— 
hotels!” Frances said, awakening to the necessity of being 

* Begun in Haaren’s Bazan No. 41, Vol. XXIX. 
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talkative and vivacious with the young girl. She threw 
off her cloak. There was a rip in the fur, and the dirty 
lining hung out. Lucy shuddered. Mrs. Waldeaux’s 
blood must have turned to water, or she would never have 
permitted that! 

‘You must rest now. I will take care of = she 
said, with a little nod of authority. Frances looked at 
her, perplexed. Why should this pretty creature mother 
her with such tenderness? 

Oh! It was the girl that George should have married. 

She glanced at the white room with its dainty bibelots, 
the Bible, the Madonnas, watching, benign. ‘oor little 
nun, waiting for the love that never could come to her! 

“‘T am glad you are here,my child. You can tell me 
what I want to know. I have not an hour to spare. I 
- going to my son—to George. Do you know where 

e is?” 

** At Vannes, in Brittany.” 

“ Brittany—that is a long way.” 
tainly. ‘‘ 1 hoped he was near. 
lage, and Clara's letter was long in finding me. When I 
got it, I travelled night and day. I somehow thought I 
should meet him on the way. I fancied he would come 
to meet me.” 


Frances rose uncer- 
I was in a Russian vil- 


Lucy’s blue eyes watched her keenly a moment. Then 
she rang the bell. 

** You must eat, first of all,” she said. 

‘*No, lam not hungry. Vannes, you said? I must go 


now. I haven’t an hour.” 

“ You have two, exactly. You'll take the express at 
eight. Oh, I’m never mistaken about a train. Here is 
the coffee. Now I'll make you a nice sandwich.” 

Frances was faint with hunger. As she ate, she watched 
the | matter-of-fact little girl, and laughed with de- 
light. When had she found anything so wholesome? It 
was a year, too, since she had seen any one who knew 
George. Naturally she began to empty her heart, which 
was full of him, to Lucy. 

‘‘I have not spoken English for months,” she said, 
smiling over her coffee. ‘‘it is a relief! And you area 
friend of my son’s, too.” 

“No. A mere acquaintance,” said Lucy, with re- 
serve. 

‘No one could even see George and not understand 
how different he is from other men.” 

‘Oh! altogether different!” said Lucy. 

‘* Yes, you understand. And there was that future be- 
fore him—when his trouble came. Oh, I’ve thought of it, 
and thought of it, until my head is tired! He fell under 
that woman's influence, you see. It was like mesmerism, 
or the Voudoo curse that the negroes talk of. It came 
on me too. Why, there was a time when I despised him. 
George!” Her eyes grew full of horror. ‘‘I left him, to 
live my own life. e has staggered under his burden 
alone, and I could have rid him of it. Now there are two 
of them.” 

“ Two of them?” said Lucy, curiously. 

‘*There is a baby — Pauline Felix’s grandson. I beg 
your pardon, my child. 1 ought not to have named her. 
She is not a person whom you should ever hear of. He 
has them both—George. fie has that weight to carry.” 
She stood up. ‘‘ That is why I am going to him. 
be taken from him.” 

** You mean—a divorce?” 

**I don’t know; I can’t think clearly. But God does 
such queer things! There are millions of men in the 
world, and this curse falls on—George!” 

Lucy put her hands on the older woman’s arms and 
seated her. ‘Mrs. Waldeaux,” she said, with decision, 
‘**you need sleep, or you would not talk in that way. 
Lisa is not a curse. Nor a Voudoo witch. She came to 
your son instead of to any other man—because he chose 
her out from all other women. He had seen them.” She 
held her curly head erect. -‘‘ As he did choose her, he 
should make the best of ler.” 

Frances looked at her as one awakened out of a dream. 
** You talk sensibly, child. Perhaps you are right. But 
I must go. Ring for a cab, please. No, I will wait in the 
station. Clara would argue and lecture. I could not stand 
that to-night ”—with her old comical shrug. 

Lucy’s entreaties were vain. 

But as the train rushed through the valley of the Isar 
that night, Frances looked forward into the darkness with 
a nameless terror. ‘* That child was so healthy and sane,” 
she said. ‘‘I wish I bad staid with her longer.” 


It must 


CHAPTER XIL 


Prince Hveo had made no secret of his intentions with 
regard to Miss Dunbar, so that when it was known that 
his sisters and the rich American Mees would at last meet 
at the Countess von Amte’s, there was a flutter of curiosity 
in the exclusive circle of Munich. The countess herself 
called twice on Clara that day, so great was her triumph 
that this social event would occur at her house. She ask- 
ed, boldly: ** Which of Miss Dunbar’s marvellous Parisian 
confections will she wear? It is so important for ber fu- 
ture happiness that the princesses should be favorably 
impressed! Ader, lieber Gott!” she shrieked, ‘don’t let 
her speak French! Not a word! That would be ruin. 
They are all patriotism!” She hurried away, and ran back 
. say that the sun was shining as it had not done for 

ays. 

“She thinks nature itself is agog to see how the prin- 
cesses receive Lucy,” said Miss Vance, indignantly. “ One 
would suppose that the child was on trial.” 

**So she is. Me too,” said Jean, wistfully regarding 
the bébé waist of the gown which Doucet had just sent 


we ‘*I must go as an ingénue. I don’t play the part 
well.” 

** No, you do not,” said Clara. 

Miss Vance tapped at Lucy’s door as she went down, 


and found her working at her embroidery. ‘‘ You must 
lie down for an hour, my dear,” she said, ‘‘and be fresh 
and rosy for this evening.” 

‘‘Lam not going. I must finish these pinks. 
just sent a note of apology to the countess.” 

** Not going!” Clara gasped, dismayed. Then she laugh- 
ed with triumph. ‘‘ The princesses and all the Herrschaft 
of Munich will be there to pass judgment on the bride, 
= bride will be sitting at home finishing her pinks. 

" 
“Tam no bride.” Lucy rose, stuck her needle carefull 


I have 


.in its place, and came closer to Miss Vance. ‘‘I have made 


up my mind,” she said, earnestly. 
950 


**I shall never marry. 
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My life now is quiet and clean. I’m not at all sure that 
it would be either if I were the Princess Wolfburgh.” 

Clara stroked her hair ry “Your decision is sud- 
den, my dear,” she faltered at last. 


“Yes. There was something last night. It showed 


** And what will you do, child?” 

“I really must finish these pinks to-ni 
up her work. Her chin trembled a little. 
speak of this again, please,” she said. 
a bride or a wife or mother. 
pendent life—like yours.” 

The sunshine fell on the girl’s grave, uplifted face, on 
the white walls, the blue stove, and the calm, watching 
Madonnas. Clara, as Mrs. Waldeaux had done, thought 
of a nun in her cell, to whom love could only be a sacred 
dream. 

She smiled back at Lucy, bade her good-night, and 
closed the door. 

‘* Like mine?” she said, as she went down the corridor. 
“* Well, it is a comfortable, quiet life. But empty—” 
And she laid her hand suddenly across her thin breast. 


t.” She took 

**We won't 
‘I never shall be 
I will have a quiet, inde- 


Jean listened in silence when Clara told her briefly that 
Lucy was not going. 

‘* She is very shrewd,” she said, presently. ‘‘She means 
to treat them de haut en bas from the outset. It is capital 

licy.” 

4 when she entered the countess’s salon, with down- 
cast eyes, draped in filmy lace, without a jewel or flower, 
was shy innocence in person. Flrst Hugo stood near the 
hostess, with two stout women in shabby gowns and mag- 
nificent jewels. 

‘*The frocks they made themselves, and the emeralds 
are heirlooms,” Jean muttered to Clara, without lifting 
her timid eyes. ‘ 

‘*Miss Dunbar is not coming?” exclaimed the prince. 

*‘No,” said Miss Vance. 

‘The Fraulein is ill?’ demanded one of his sisters. 

‘*No,” Clara said, again smiling. 

‘We expected to meet her,” the younger princess said. 
**It is most singular—” 

‘She has sent her apology to the countess,” said Clara, 
gently, and passed on. 

But her little triumph was short-lived. 

A famous professional soprano appeared in a white-rib- 
boned enclosure at the end of the salon, and the guests 
were rapidly arranged according to their rank to listen. 
Clara and Jean stood until every man and woman was 
comfortably seated, when they were placed in the back 
ro 


w. 

When the music was over, supper was announced, and 
the same ceremony was observed. The Highnesses, the 
hochwohlgeboren privy councillors, the hochgeboren sec- 
retaries, even the untitled Herren who held some petty of- 
fice were ushered with profound deference to their seats 
at the long table, while Clara stood waiting. Jean's eyes 
still drooped meekly, but even her lips were pale. 

‘* How can you look so placid?” she whispered. ‘‘It is 
a deliberate insult to your gray hairs.” 

‘No. It is the custom of the country. 
hurt me.” 

They were led at the moment to the lowest seats. Jean 
shot one vindictive glance around the table. 

‘* You have more wit and breeding than any of them!” 
she said. ‘‘ And as for me, this lace 1 wear would buy 
any of their rickety old palaces.” 

“They have something which we cannot buy,” said 
Miss Vance, gravely. ‘‘1 never understood before how 
actual a thing rank is here.” 

‘Cannot it be bought? I am goin 
when this huge feed is over,” Miss 
self. 

Late in the evening she danced with Count Odo, and 
prattled to him in a childish frank fashion which he found 
very charming. 

‘Your rules of precedence are very disagreeable!” she 
pouted. ‘Especially when one sits at the foot of the 
table and is served last.” 

‘They must seem queer to you,” he said, laughing, 
‘* but they are inflexible as iron.’ 

** But they will bend for Miss Dunbar, if she makes up 
her mind to marry your cousin?” she asked, looking up 
into his face like an innocent child. 

‘‘No. Hugo makes a serious sacrifice in marrying a 
woman of no birth,” he said. ‘‘ He must give up his place 
and title as head of the family. She will not be received 
at court nor in certain houses; she must always remain 
outside of much of his social life.” 

He led her back to Miss Vance. She seemed to be 
struck dumb, and even forgot to smile when he bowed 
low and thanked her for the dance. 

‘*Let us go home,” she whispered to Clara. ‘‘The 
American girl is a fool who marries one of these men!” 

When Miss Vance’s carriage reached her hotel, she found 
Prince Hugo’s coupé before the door. 

‘*He has come to see Lucy, alone!” she said, indignant- 
ly, as she hurried up the steps. ‘‘ He has no right to an- 
noy her!” 

he met him coming out of the long salle. The little 
man walked nervously, fingering his sword-hilt. He 
could not control his voice when he tried to speak nat- 
urally. 
ee Yes, gracious lady, I am guilty. It was unpardon- 
able to come when I knew the chaperon was gone. But 
—ach! I could not wait!” throwing out both hands to her. 
‘“‘I have waited so long! I knew when she did not come 
to meet my sisters to-night she had resolved inst me, 
but I could not sleep uncertain. So I break all the laws, 
and come!” 

“You have seen her, then? She has told you?” 

He nodded without speaking. His round face was red, 
and something like tears s in his eyes. 

He waited | Some tene a moment, and then threw up his 
head 


*‘Soh! Itis over! I shall not whine! You have been 
very good to me,” he said, earnestly, taking Clara’s hand. 
‘« This is the first great trouble in my life. I have loved 
her very dearly. I decided to make great sacrifices for 
her. t I am not to have her—never.” 


It does not 


to look into that 
assard said to her- 
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**T am so sorry for you, prince.” Clara squeezed his 
hand energetically. 

‘‘Nor her dot. That would have been so comfortable 
for me,” he said, simply. 

Clara hid a smile, and bade him an affectionate good- 
night. 

As he passed into the outer salle a childish figure in 
creamy lace rose before him, and a soft hand was held 
out. ‘‘l know what has happened!” she whispered, pas- 
sionately. ‘‘ She has treated you scandalously! She can- 
not appreciate you!” 

Prince Hugo stuttered and coughed, and almost kissed 
the little hand which lay so trustingly in his. He found 
himself safely outside at last, and ove away, wretched 
to the soul. 

But below his wretchedness something whispered, ‘‘ She 
appreciates me, and her dot is quite as large.” 


(to Bz OConTINUED.) 


THE HOME CONGRESS. 


Moa has been written lately about the importance 
of careful home-making. Domestic economy, house- 
hold economics, and domestic science have become very 
familiar words, and organizations of home-makers have 
multiplied to a bewildering extent. 

The Home Congress, lately held in Boston, has accom- 
plished much by showing the bearing of various arts and 
sciences on the home. te was the first attempt at this 
kind of co-ordination, and its six weeks’ session brought 
together more than one hundred and fifty speakers, whose 
subjects were classified under fifty different headings. 
The congress was by no means a woman’s affair. About 
half of the speakers were men, among whom were in- 
cluded many college professors, heads of government 
bureaus, trained charity workers, and scientific experts 
from all parts of the Union. The women present were 
also well-known workers along literary, artistic, educa- 
tional, and charitable lines. 

Mrs. Ellen A. Richardson, the manager of the congress, 
had spent nearly ten months in making the arrangements 
for it, and its final success was a deserved tribute to her 
executive ability. 

To many people a home means, first of all, a house, and 
there was therefore especial fitness to them in the ad- 
dress by Mr. C. Howard Walker, of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, on ‘‘The Evolution of Homes in 
Architecture.” 

Besides the homes of the well-to-do, the congress con- 
sidered those of the poorer classes, in illustrated lectures— 
by Mr, A. W. Milbury, of the Christian Alliance Associa- 
tion, on ‘‘ The Homes of the Other Half”; and by Dr. W. 
H. Tolman, General Agent of the New York Association 
for Improving the Condition of the Poor, on ‘‘ A Neglect- 
ed Factor in Home-keeping.” One or two points made 
by Dr. Tolman were new to many of his hearers; for ex- 
ample, that good roads, producing greater economy and 
speed, might result in lower freight charges. tler 
markets and rapid inspection of weights and measures 
would also give the poor happier homes, On other days 
of the congress various speeches showed what had been 
done for the other half. Among these Dr. E. L. Gould, 
of Johns Hopkins University, and Mrs. Alice N. Lincoln, 
of Boston, spoke on ‘‘ Homes for the Working-People.” 
Katharine B. Davis and Mrs. Helen Campbell on ‘“* Set- 
tlement Work in Chicago.” ‘‘The Relation of the Wo- 
man’s Christian Temperance Union to the Slums,” by Mrs. 
Stuckenburg, and ‘‘The Sociological Work of the Wo- 
man’s Christian Temperance Union,” were of great value. 
‘* Home, from the Charity Workers Stand-point,” by Miss 
Richmond, of the Baltimore Charity Organization So- 
ciety, was an admirable criticism of the sentimentality 
which is afraid to break up a home in which a pauper 
father and mother of bad habits are utterly unfit to be 
home-makers. 

After a study of the house, Dr. G. H. Thomas, of Boston, 
was a welcome expounder of ‘‘ Fresh Air and Sunlight,’’ 
with his advice upon the best way of keeping rooms 
warm as well as ventilated. 

Although the Home Congress did not attempt to go into 
any of the complicated problems of heredity, several of its 
speakers showed the need of starting a child in life with a 
good constitution. Dr. J. 8. Flagg, of Boston, spoke, for 
example, on ‘‘ Nutrition and Reproduction,” saying that 
the only well- proved prenatal influence of the mother 
comes through the nutriment which she furnishes the 
child. Professor Burt G. Wilder, of Cornell University, 
spoke on ‘‘ Brains for the Young,” and somewhat alon 
the same line was “Woman from a Biological Stand- 
point,” by Professor Lester F. Ward, of the Smithsonian 
nstitution. ‘‘ The Development and Noufishment of the 
Brain” (especially of the mother’s brain) was treated by 
Susanna P. Gage, Ph.D., of Cornell University, and Edith 
J. Claypole, Professor of Zoology at Wellesley. 

In the matter of the child’s education, Professor W. T. 
Harris, of Washington, United States Commissioner of 
Education, spoke on ‘‘ The Relation of School to Home 
Reading,” and Baroness Posse, of Boston, on ‘‘ The Hy- 
gienic care of School-Children.” The responsibility of 
parents for the development of their children was empha- 
sized by Mrs. Sarah G. Farwell, of Minneapolis, in her pa- 
per on ‘‘Child Guidance.” ‘‘ Soul-Building in Defective 
Children” and ‘‘ The Deaf Child in his Home,” by Miss 
Westendorf and Miss Fuller, showed that not the normal 
alone is to be considered. ‘‘The Children of the Other 
Half,” by Dr. Hull, of Swarthmore College, served to the 
sume end, 

The question of food was taken up from the beginning. 
“*Milk for Infants’ Feeding,” by 6. E. Gordon, of the 
Walker-Gordon Laboratory, and ‘‘ Invalids’ and Infants’ 
Food and their Adulterations,” by H. G. Wiley, Chief 
Chemist in the United States Department of Agriculture. 
In discussing “Impurities in Milk,and How to Guard 
against Them,” Professor H. W. Conn, of Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, spoke of the difference between the direct adul- 
terations (chalk, water) against which the householder 
has no defence but the public law, and the accidental im- 
purities (bacteria) which she may avoid in various ways. 
**Food Accessories,” by Dr. Thomas, ‘‘ Cereals as Foods,” 
by Professor Woods, of the Maine Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, spoke for themselves. ‘‘ Effects of Nico- 
tine” was a valuable paper by Dr. Sever, of Yale Uni- 
versity. ‘‘ Vegetarianism ” was presented by J. W. Scott, 
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President of the New York Vegetarian Society, and 
‘*Drinking-Water and Disease” by Professor Sedgwick, 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Perhaps no topic of all was heard with more interest 
than ‘‘A Plain Talk on the Servant Question,” by Katb- 
arine McIntyre, of Philadelphia. Miss Johns, of the Bos- 
ton Young Women's Christian Association Domestic 
Training-School, told what had been accomplished in 
training domestics. Professor Atwater, of Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, in ‘‘Science aud Home Life,” indicated what 
might be done to educate the daughter of a family to be a 
home-maker. 

That women realize how largely unhealthy sanitary 
conditions outside the home affect the home itself was 
evinced on the day devoted to a Convention of the Health 
Protective Associations of New York, Brooklyn,and Phila- 
delphia, represented by Mrs. Ralph Trautman, Mrs. James 
Scrimgeons, and Mrs. J. W. Scribner. Besides subjects 
like these, whose relation to the home is rather quickly 
seen, others were considered which had a somewhat wider 
bearing. Such were ‘‘ A Glimpse of Anthropology in 
the Past,” by Dr. D. J. H. Ward; ‘“‘ Experimental Social 
Pathology,” by Dr. MacDonald, Specialist of the United 
States Bureau of Education; ‘‘ Economics,” by Edward 
Atkinson, of Boston; ‘‘ Leaving the Home Farm,” by Dr. 
Schmucker, of the Westchester Park Normal School, and 
“The Solidarity of Farm and Town,” by Dr. True, of 
Washington, Director of the Office of Experiment Stations. 

The esthetic side of home life occupied much of the 
fifth week of the Congress. There was ‘‘ Asthetic Food 
—Feeding,” by Dr. R. G. Lamont, followed by papers 
and discussions upon music, fiction, literature, sculp- 
ture, the drama, by men and women with well-known 
names, In the case of the drama, James A. Herne, the 
actor and author, made a strong plea for ‘‘ Art for Truth’s 
Sake.” Other ~~ of this week were “ Emblems and 
Symbols,” ‘“ The Human Voice,” and ‘‘ Standards—Flags 
of the Nations of the Earth.” 

Finally, during the last week, the work of various or- 
ganizations was considered—the church, the club, the 
national council of women, and other institutions through 
which the members of the home exert an influence on the 
world. Dr. 8. M. Crothers, of Cambridge, spoke on the 
value of ‘Comparative Study of Religions”; Professor 
Le Conte, of California, on ‘“'The Relation of Biology to 
Philosophy”; the ‘‘ Ethics of the Vedanta,” by Swami 
Saradananda; ‘‘ Home Life of the Parsis,” by Jehanghieri 
D. Cola; and on the last evening Dr. L. G. Janes, of the 
Brooklyn Ethical Association, very oy, brought the 
congress to a close with a discourse on “‘ Life as a Fine 
Art.” 

Although in what has been already said of the congress 
there has been no attempt to give a complete list of the 
speakers, the main topics of the six weeks have been 
touched on. ‘‘ But there has been hardly a word about 
cooking—not a word about furnishing and cleaning,” ex- 
claims some one who takes the narrower view of home- 
making. As to the latter two subjects they hardly be- 
longed to a congress of this kind, nor did the petty details 
of cooking have a place there. But daily, during three 
weeks of the congress, Mrs. Sarah Tyson Rorer gave a 
lecture on ‘‘Therapeutics of Diet.” Beginning with 
‘The Body—its composition: how to build, how to re- 
pair,” Mrs. Rorer proceeded scientifically, touching such 
subjects as ‘‘ Structure - building Foods,” ‘‘ Regimen of 
Childhood and Youth,” ‘‘Special Feeding in Fevers,” 
‘* Milk as a Perfect Food,” and many others of great inter- 
est, all illustrated by practical receipts, by experimental 
cooking, and in other ways. 

The congress was held in connection with a Food Fair, 
which attracted many thousands of people from all parts 
of New England. It was able to sow good seed among 
that part of its audience gathered from these chance 
crowds. In addition not a few men and women visited 
Boston from distant parts of the country expressly to at- 
tend the congress and take part in the discussions. Its 
special halls were furnished in a charmingly homelike 
manner, and a committee of ladies gave a cordial welcome 
to all who entered them. The three daily sessions opened 
and closed with vocal and instrumental music of a high 
order. So admirably did the congress show what modern 


art and science are doing for woman and the home that 
other cities might well follow the example thus success- 
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fully set. 





N ISS KATHERINE L. COURTRIGHT, dean of wo- 
a men of Knox College, presents attractive suggestions 
to those interested in the woman movement. Miss Court- 
right is a very young woman to hold the position she does, 
but in addition to that she is also a young woman who re- 
ceived no ‘‘higher education” as it is furnished in schools. 
A college dean with no degree, no alma mater even, is a 
rarity worth comment, and when that dean is a teacher 
with an enviable record and a director of fine methods, 
there is something to be said to the women who lament 
that so many doors are closed to them because of their lack 
of —— training. In an interim between two principal- 
ships Miss Courtright also made herself a business record 
second to few held by young women. 


Mrs. Elia W. Peattie has given up her journalistic posi- 
tion in Omaha and returned to settle again in Chicago, 
where she formerly held an editorial post on the News. 
Mrs. Peattie worked hard and well for a number of years 
without achieving more than a local fame, but of Jate she 
has become one of the ae figures in the group of 
writers devoted to delineations of the great West, and her 
literary work isin demand. Mrs. Peattie is still a young 
woman, and her friends are of the opinion that has 
before her the promise of an enviable career. 


Miss Lilian Bell whose Love-Affairs of an Old Maid and 
The Underside of Things are so popular, is one of the latest 
of writing-women to find that a large field awaits her in 
the reading of her own work. Miss Bell's work is pecul- 
jarly adapted to readings, being full of snap and sparkle, 
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and the personality of the young writer is just what one 
might expect from her books. Miss Bell began with 
drawing-room readings for the pleasure of her friends, 
and moved steadily on, until the platform has become a 
regular part of her career. 


Mr. Lawton 8. Parker, winner of the Chandler Paris art 
scholarship in the Students’ Art League of New York, is 
a Western boy whose talent was discovered when he sent 
in a drawing in competition for a prize offered by the 
family religious journal. The eye of the journal’s chief 
editor saw something unusual in the crude sketch, and at 
his suggestion the Nebraska boy was brought to Chicago 
and entered in the classes of the Art Institute. Here, as 
elsewhere in the future, he took first honors, going thence 
to Paris, where he studied at the Julien School. One of 
the recent works of Mr. Parker was a very fine copy, the 
only one ever made, of Bastien-Lepage’s ‘‘ Jeanne d’Arc,” 
the original of which is in the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York. The copy was executed for Mrs. Cyrus 
H. McCormick, of Chicago, and was pronounced a re- 
markable piece of work. : 


Miss Anita Hetherington Haggerty, who was one of the 
three young women recently appointed receivers by Jus- 
tice MacLean, of the Supreme Court, has won honor thus 
far in about everything she has attempted. A graduate 
of Vassar, who later aeees the privilege of foreign travel 
and study, she took her LL.B. at the University Law 
School in 1895, ranking among the first ten in her class, 
received the degree of Master of Laws at the university 
Commencement last spring, and was appointed by Chan- 
cellor MacCracken and the Woman’s Legal Education So- 
ciety as assistant lecturer for this year in the Woman’s 
Law Class. Miss Haggerty has had valuable experience 
in her profession for the past two years in the law office 
of Sie. Delonsay Nicoll, but there is little danger of her 
becoming a mere legal machine while she retains the 
fondness for music and art which have made her skilled 
in both. She is also a proficient linguist. Mrs. Werner, 
who,as Miss Titus, was the first woman to pass the ex- 
amination for the bar in New York, and Miss Loew, who 
is also a graduate of the University Law School, are the 
other women receivers appointed by Justice MacLean. 
He is the first judge on the bench to recognize women 
practitioners by such appointment. 


Mrs. Halliday-Sparling, the daughter of William Mor- 
ris, has inherited her father’s artistic talent and skill. She 
is the designer for Mr. T. J. Cobden-Sanderson, of the 
— Doré’s Binding. He and Mr. Morris were intimate 

riends, 


At the time of Carter Harrison’s assassination in Chi- 
cago he was engaged to be married to Miss Annie How- 
ard, of New Orleans. She is a young woman of wealth 
and position, and is both energetic and progressive. One 
of the handsomest buildings in New Orleans is the public 
library she has given to the city, and which bears her 
name, She has announced her engagement to a Mr. 
Parrott, of England, who now makes his home in Chicago. 
The wedding is not far distant, and is to be a brilliant 
affair, with the Bishop of Louisiana officiating. 


The Association of Collegiate Alumne held its fifteenth 
annual meeting in Providence, October 30 and 81, under 
the kindly hospitality of the Rhode Island branch, the 
Women’s College of Brown University, and the Rhode 
Island Women’s Club. The association now numbers 
nearly two thousand graduates of the first fifteen Ameri- 
can colleges and universities. : 

The Committee on Endowment of Colleges, led by Miss 
Alla W. Foster, works to secure State legislation to pre- 
vent the giving of college charters to institutions which 
from insufficient endowment or other causes are likely to 
lower the public ideal of a college standard. This work 
has been pushed most vigorously during the past year in 
California, Ohio, and Massachusetts. 

The year’s work of the Bureau of Educational Progress, 
under Mrs. Martha Foote Crow, of Chicago University, 
suggests to the association the desirability of forming a 
Council for Foreign University Work. This council, if 
formed, will investigate the qualifications of women who 
notify it of their intention of attending foreign universi- 
ties, and to those who are abundantly able to undertake 
research work it will give certificates of recommendation 
to the consideration of European professors. Some such 
policy seems necessary if serious women are not to suffer 

rom the prejudices of German professors, whose courtesy 
to American women has often been abused. 

The Fellowships Committee awards in competition two 
fellowships each year to encourage women of exceptional 
ability to prosecute original research under the best uni- 
versity direction here or abroad. 


To turn to essentially practical lines—eight branches 
yuree child-study under the direction of Miss Millicent 
. Shinn, of California. The young mothers send Miss 
Shinn systematic records of the mental and physical 
rowth of their own infants. Others co-operate with Dr. 
Btanley Hall, of Clark University, in securing intelligent 
answers to his syllabi concerning the thoughts and emo- 
tions of older children. 

Perhaps the most striking work of the year is that of 
the seven branches which have contributed to sanitary re- 
forms in the public schools. The Boston branch, at the 
request of the Mayor, investigated the lighting, cleanli- 
ness, ventilation, and sanitation of the city schools. Their 
tabulated report was presented on the same day with that 
of the expert commission appointed for the same purpose, 
and revealed such appalling conditions of darkness, dirt, 
non-ventilation, and sanitary danger, and such a percent- 
age of cases of diphtheria, scarlet fever, and measles di- 
rectly traceable to these conditions, that $300,000 were ap- 
propriated to make the necessary improvements. 

Besides the reports of committees a4 branches, inter- 
esting and valuable addresses were delivered by Miss Mar- 
ion Talbot, President of the Association and Dean of the 
University of Chicago, on ‘‘ Present Day Problems in the 
Education of Women”; by Miss Margaret Maltby, who is 
now Acting Professor of Physics at Wellesley, on ‘‘A Few 
Points of Comparison between German and American 
Universities ”; and by Miss Sophia Richardson, of Vassar 
College, upon ‘“‘ The Tendencies of Women in Athletics in 
our Colleges and Universities.” 








HOW GOWNS ARE SHOWN. 


T is most interesting to any one who makes a study of 
such things to note how completely the methods have 
changed in the last few years of exhibiting clothes, and 
if expense is no object, the choosing of gowns is a much 
easier matter than it used to be 

It is almost necessary now to be introduced to many of 
the private dressmakers; so keen is the competition, so 
fierce the rivalry, that they do not wish to run the chance 
of having their styles and models stolen by some one else, 
Consequently they do not show their stock unless to peo- 
ple whom they know about and who are really customers. 
Another reason for the introduction is that women who 
can afford to dress well do not care to dress just like 
everybody else, and prefer, if possible, to have some ori- 
ginal design made for them . 

When a customer goes to buy a gown the different 
models are shown to the best advantage. The gowns 
themselves are generally put upon some one of the em- 
ployees of the establishment whose figure will show it off 
to the best advantage. In this way the customer can see 
every detail of the gown—the coloring, the hang, and all 
the hundred and one little details that would otherwise 
escape notice. She can then order that particular gown, 
or have one modelled after it. Sometimes the coloring is 
changed, again the lines of the trimming are altered so as 
to make it more becoming. Any number of gowns are 
displayed in this way, until the final choice is made. 
Sometimes one afternoon spent at the dressmaker’s will 
be sufficient to choose an entire winter's wardrobe, and 
then all that will be necessary will be the fitting. In 
these establishments there is no end of materials to choose 
from, as not only are the gowns imported, but all kinds 
of fabrics as well, and it depends upon the principal's 
good taste in selecting from what she sees abroad whether 
or no she will suit the taste of her customers. The suc 
cessful ones have become so after many years of hard ex- 
perience, and they generally succeed in bringing over 
gowns that are well in advance of the fashion 

Another new idea—that is, comparatively new, at least 

and that tailors were the first to take advantage of, is 
having a lot of headless dolls dressed in costumes of the 
very latest cut. Absolutely perfect are the fit and hang and 





































Fig. 1.—Frock ror Grau rrom 10 To 11 YEARs 
OLD 
For pattern and description see No. II. on pattern-sheet Suppl. 
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the finish of these tiny garments, and it is a most delight- 
ful way to select and decide upon how to have gowns 
made. Between two and three feet high is the size gen- 
erally used for these little dolls, and that is quite sufficient 
to give an idea of how the gown looks upon some real 
individual. The best tailors have from twenty to thirty 
different styles to choose from, and while it must be an 
immense amount of work, and considerable amount of 
material must also be used in making up these costumes, 
still it is nothing like what it would be to have the gowns 
all there to show. 

When economy has to be so consulted that it is not pos- 
sible to go to any of the large private establishments, the 
public establishments, as might be called the shops—are 
excellent places in which to see the new styles. But they 
too are exclusive in one sense of the word, for in every 
large establishment there is a department where model 
gowns and wraps are exhibited to supposedly a favored 
few, and the same gowns are not seen downstairs on ex- 
hibition for everybody. All gowns in the large establish- 
ments are shown off by the young women in the employ 
of the shops, who put them on and walk up and down, so 
that the various details may be made manifest, and this is 
on the same plan as in the private establishments. 

There are a great many women, however, who are 
obliged to content themselves with gowns either made at 
home or by small dressmakers. This means that much 
more time must be taken and infinitely more pains to se- 
cure the desired results. There are many dressmakers 
who are born artists, but who have not had the oppor- 
tunity to see the best style of clothes. When such a wo- 
man can be secured, the best plan is to take her detailed 
notes of the latest styles, then, with the aid of a fashion- 
book, she can work wonders. One expensive, well-fitting 
gown is a good investment; the fashion may change as 
regards the hang of a skirt or the size of a sleeve; a per- 
fect-fitting lining of a perfect-fitting waist is a guide for 
all time, and that lining should be saved with the greatest 
care. It is very foolish to attempt elaborate effects; sim- 
plicity and what is becoming are much more to be de- 
sired. Cheap materials that are gaudy are the dearest 
things that can be invested in, for they soon wear shab- 
by and show how little they cost, while a good material 
well fitted and made in some style that is becoming will 














Fig. 2.—Gown ror Experty Lapy. 


For pattern and description see No. 1X. on 
pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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Fig. 3.—At-nome TOrLetTre. 


For description see pattern-sheet 
Supplement. 





FUR-TRIMMED JACKET 
For pattern and description see No. X. on pattern-sheet Supplement, 


wear for months. The first styles that 
appear, summer and winter, are to be 
avoided like the plague; they are only 
possible for people who have a gown 
for every day in the year. Not until 
it is well settled as to what the fashions 
are to be should the smaller dress- 
makers attempt to make up gowns; by 
that time they will bave many more 
styles to choose from, and if they will 
finish one gown throughout and have 
it as a model, they can then enlarge 
upon it or modify it to suit the taste of 
individual customers. 

The best kind of facing and the cor- 
rect hang of the skirts are difficult to 
attain to if one does not see the latest 
fashions, and if it is not possible to visit 
either at a leading dressmaker’s or some 
one of the large shops where handsome 
ready-made gowns are to be seen, the 
only way to do is to follow the old rule 
of cutting the gown, particularly the 
skirt, so that it is as becoming as can 
be made. It is not becoming, even in 
days when bustles are not to be thought 
of, to have the back breadths hang in 
instead of out. This can be obviated 
by the disposal of the fulness at the 
back, and is a crucial point. All such 
little points well look- 
ed after will surely 
gain the desired result. 


MEN’S HEAD- 
GEAR. 

4 ty history of 

men’s dress dur- 
ing the past hundred 
years has not been 
without its pictur- 
esque side. We often 
hear—or rather see, be- 
cause they appear in 
print—wails of despair 
from tailors and outfit- 
ters generally as to the 
long prevalence of the 
conservative fashions 
which have been in 
vogue now over half a 
century, and which 
promise, from present 
indications, to keep the 
same form at least un- 
til their centennial will 
be reached, if not for 
a still longer period. 
The -hat, however, has 
had some modification, 
and especially that one 
variety which we wear 
on all occasions of 
formality, and which 
is known in British 
slang by the name of 
the “topper.” The 
silk hat of this season, 
however, has gone back 
nearly a half-century, 
and it is, with but the 
slightest change, ai- 
most the same in shape 
as those seen on the 
heads of the London 
“cove” and “swell” 
as depicted in those fas- 
cinating board-bound 
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Youne Lapy’s Eventne Gown. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


folios left us by the inimitable Leech, the predecessor of 
poor Du Maurier. The top-hat now fashionable is not as 
high as that of last season, and the brim is just a trifle 
longer, and there is the suspicion of a bell crown. Itis a 
compromise between the picturesque but outré 1830 style 
and the rigid rectangular shape of twenty years later. 
The American batters use a narrow ribbed-silk band, but 
many of the imported silk hats have one of black cloth, 
about two inches and a half wide, something like a 
“‘weeper.” The silk hat remains, of course, the formal 
head-gear of the civilized world. It is always 
worn with a frock-coat, and never with a sack, 
or even a cutaway. Should the frock suit be 
gray or blue, instead of the usual black, the top- 
hat is still the only appropriate covering. By 
those who are not able or who do not care to in- 
dulge in the seeming luxury of an opera or crush 
hat, it can also be worn with evening as well as 
with afternoon dress. Many men use their hats 
of last year or the year before for the evening 
and for the theatre, saving their best for the af- 
ternoon. Churches have been somewhat conser- 
vative in making arrangements for taking care 
of hats, but as there is nothing against the ortho- 
doxy of any shade of belief in such a suggestion, 
I have no doubt that before long some plan will 
be devised. 

Besides this regular fashionable shape, worn by 
young and old alike, I have seen other silk hats 
with the crown much more belled, and the hat 
itself bardly as tall. This last shape may be 
worn with advantage by elderly and stout per- 
sons. It does resemble a bit the hats of Du Mau. 
rier’s bishops, much in vogue in England, and 
here favored by those who belong to the Anglican 
Church. There is also another fashion in clerical 
hats, and this is the small flat round felt hat, 
which is affected much by the clergy with High- 
Church tendencies, and which one sees all over 
Continental Europe on the heads of the curé, the 
abbé, and the monk. This last is in vogue in 
place of the Derby, as it is more ecclesiastical, 
and it has a raison d'étre. The opera or crush 
hat, which was under eclipse for a few years, 
is to-day one of the fashionable fads. It is with- 
out doubt a most useful institution. When shut 
flat it is without a peer in the improvised hat- 
racks of theatres and in crowded cloak and hat 
rooms. It will last three seasons, where a silk 
hat would be ruined in two months, and hence is 
an economy as well as a luxury. The shape is 
somewhat square, and the fashionable material 
is black ribbed silk. The lining of the hat is 
white watered silk, although there are many in 
lavenders, and even in black, which are very 
smart. Some of the English hatters have placed 
a band of white leather around the inside lining, 
so that the silk itself will not be damaged by the 
hair or by perspiration. 

For general every-day use, with lounge and 
busiuess suit, the Derby or stiff hat has the pref- 
erence. It is now the favorite; and the Alpine, 
or soft felt, has only a second place, until the 
spring and warm weather. The black Derby is 
the most fashionable. The reason is obvious. 
You can wear a black Derby with almost any 
saade of suit, and its only restriction applies to 
all hats of its shape, and that is that it can never 
be worn with a frock-coat. This does not apply, 
of course, to the frock overcoat, single-breasted, 
known as the Chesterfield. The Derby this au- 
tumn and winter is, indeed, a very pretty hat. 
The crown is belled most gracefully, and not as 
high as that of last year. The brim is wide, with 
much curl, and there is a slight tendency to come 
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Back or Youne Lapy’s Eventnc Gown. 


to a point in the front and the back. The 
band is of narrow ribbed silk. 

The brown Derby comes next in populari- 
ty to the black. There are several shades 
of tan and fawn. The only drawback to a 
brown Derby lies in the fact that it cannot 
be easily worn except with a brown or a 
gray suit, and with even the latter it is apt 
to prove too striking a contrast in color. 

This winter there has been introduced a 
square Derby with high crown, the fac-simile 
of that of a groom or servant's hat, but a lit- 
tle flatter than the head-gear of the bishops. 
The prevailing color is black, the brown or 
fawn being too much like livery to ever be- 
come fashionable. For stout elderly men 
this hat would be becoming; but it lacks 
smartness and chic, and I doubt whether it 
will be popular. 

In the late spring and the early autumn 
the soft Alpine hat is much in vogue; but 
during the winter it is discarded in the large 
cities, as it is a bit negligent in style. In 
the country it is the hat of all others, and in 
travelling it has not a rival. 

There are three very fashionable shades— 
the gray, the fawn, and the black. The gray 
has either a black ribbed ribbon band about 
two inches and a half in width, or one of 
black cloth. The fawn has a dark brown 
ribbed - silk band, and the black of course 
one of the same shade as the hat. The soft 
felt has been utilized in sports, and many 
wear it at golf and in wheeling in aged 
to the cloth cap. There are but few if any 
modifications in the shape of the Alpine hat, 
the crown being a bit higher, and the part 
being but slight instead of decided, taking 
away from its rakish appearance. 





Eventna Gown IN PRINCESSE STYLE. 
For pattern and description see No. L. on pattern-eheet Supplement. 


For golf and wheeling there are cloth caps galore, For very young lads in knickerbockers caps of cloth can 


usually of the same material as the suit worn. 


be worn to school, but the Derby should be, for all embryo 


For young boys and lads the Derby and the Alpine are men under seventeen, the hat for dress occasions. The 
the only possible head-gear, and black is the best shade. qucer little top-hat one sees on Eton boys in London has 
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not yet become a fashion in this country, and it 
is to be hoped it never will, as it suits perhaps 
the style of the Briton pure and simple, but it 
does not the features of an American urchin, in 
whose veins there usually runs a mixture of sev- 
eral bloods, and who is as much of a Gaul ora 
Teuton, or even a Slav, as he is a Briton. 

The pure white Alpine with white silk band, 
the great wide-brimmed cowboy hat of felt with 
conical top, and the white top-hat are to be met 
with in hatters’ windows, but are seldom seen 
elsewhere. The gray top-hat is used by a few 
faddists for coaching, but it is bad form and 
conspicuous, 


WORTH THE TROUBLE. 

N this day, when hygienic laws are so well un- 

derstood, there is little reason for the average 
girl to complain of her ungainly carriage, poor 
complexion, or “dumpy” figure. Every girl 
knows that all these disfigurements may be cor- 
rected, if not done away with, if the sufferer 
wishes. 

Why, then, do we hear so many girls say, ‘If 
my figure were only better, if my coteplenion 
were clear, I should be so happy”? 

Simply because it is easier to complain than to 
take the trouble to alter the existing state of af- 
fairs; because they do not care to practise the 
self-denial requisite to effect the change. Some 
girls appreciate the fact that it is one’s duty to 
be as comely as possible. Others are too self-in- 
dulgent—or lazy—to make any unnecessary ex- 
ertion. 

It undoubtedly requires self-denial to improve 
the figure or complexion. The Delsarte system 
has made thousands of stiff and awkward wo- 
men graceful. Our girl may, through this 
means, lose her gawky tendencies. To reduce 
her flesh she must take an abundance of exercise 
and diet judiciously. The same course of rigid 
self-denial and training that will make the form 
slender will clear the sallow or muddy skin. 
Our girl must take frequent plunge baths in 
warm water and pure soap. These ablutions 
should be ended by dashing double handfuls of 
cold water over the entire person, or by a cold 
shower-bath, which should be followed by a brisk 
and hard rubbing until the skin is aglow. A 
judicious diet is perhaps the most irksome part 
of the régime—at least to the girl who loves the 
good things of this world. She must eschew 
pastries, fried articles, all rich or greasy foods, 
and sweets. Anexcessive amount of candy will 
make sallow the fairest skin. Fruit should be 
indulged in freely, but nuts. must not be eaten 
at all, as they produce pimples surely and rapid 
ly. Exercise must be taken out-of-doors daily, 
and must be of a violeut enough nature to in- 
duce perspiration. 

Drugs should be seldom resorted to without a 
physician’s advice. One safe and simple remedy 
for a muddy complexion is a teaspoonful of Ro- 
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and drunk before breakfast each morning. 
If our girl will but have the perseverance 
to persist in this regimen she and her friends 
will be astonished at the end of the month 
to observe the difference in her appearance. 
Nor will the newly acquired beauty be only 
skin-deep, for her whole physical being will 
rejoice in the change in her condition. And 
as the mind is undoubtedly affected by the 
body, will our girl not be also better in mind 
and morals for the self-denial, and is the end 
not worth the trouble? 


WHAT CONSTITUTES GOOD 
MANNERS. 


Sey is a verse that the children Jearn 
on their initiation into a certain mis 
sion-school of one of the New York churches 
which runs, 

“Trae politeness is to do and say 
The kindest thing in the kindest way.” 

And this little saying contains the gist of all 
the etiquette - books that have ever been 
written 

The distinction between real and innate 
good-breeding and the veneer of fine man- 
ners that may be acquired by a careful study 
and close observance of the forms of eti- 
quette that are at the moment fashionable is 
very obvious, and yet most of the rules of 
etiquette are based on the foundation of un- 
selfishness and a proper consideration for 
other people 

We all know the old story of the French 
king who was so thoroughly well bred that 
when one of the guests who were dining 
with him had the misfortune to break a 
priceless wineglass, immediately broke one 
himself, without intention apparently, to 
prove that such a mischance was most liable 
to happen, and was of no special conse- 
quence; and at the present time we often see 
a hostess perfectly equipped for her position 
remain calmly and graciously serene, con- 
tinuing the conversation that she is engaged 
in without a break, or turning the mishap 
into a matter for pleasantry, when an awk- 
ward guest shatters to bits one of the trea- 
sures of her possession, or a servant ruins 
one of her costly gowns by a careless acci- 
dent. 

The signs of real good-breeding are in such 
moments unmistakable, and a true gentleman 
or gentlewoman is seldom at fault also in the 
instincts of what is the right thing to do at 
the right moment in an emergency. 

A pretty little story is told of a young 
New York matron who had invited a number 
of friends to her board to meet a noted for- 
eigner. The fashion of the day was to serve 
toasted crackers and cream-cheese with the 
salad, and in this instance the plate with the 
whole cheese resting on a doily was passed 
first to the hostess, and afterwards to her dis- 
tinguished neighbor, the guest of the even- 
ing. She refused the dish, and then, to her 
dismay, saw her guest, evidently strange to 
this feature of the dinner, remove to his plate 
the cheese which was intended to serve the 
entire company, but which he evidently con- 
sidered an individual portion. There was 
a moment's agony for the young hostess as 
she noted the consternation of the servant, 
and heard the slight flutter of suppressed 
laughter that circulated around the table 
from her guests; but she rose bravely to 
the occasion. Motioning to one of the ser- 
vants, she said, calmly: ‘‘ Pardon me, Mr. 
Blank, but I see that there is something 
wrong with the cheese to-night. Allow the 
maid to remove what you have taken; and 
I fear we shall all have to dispense with this 
part of the fare.” 

Serenely unconscious of his transgression, 
and feeling only sorry for a contretemps which 
might embarrass his fair young entertainer, 
the stranger at once made an effort to put her 
at her ease. His plate was removed from the 
table. The host breathed a sigh of profound 
relief, and the guests smiled their applause to 
their hostess, who had so happily mastered 
the situation. 

It is such a trifling indication of inborn 
courtesy as this which shows the hall-mark 
of true good-breeding, and is really an im- 
pulse which springs from unselfish thought 
of others. So, back of all the rules of eti- 
quette, if we take the trouble to search for 
the meaning, we will generally find it to be 
this same consideration of others. 

The present fashion of leaving a card for 
each member of a family one calls on is to 
show that particular thought is given to each 
individual by the visitor. The etiquette of 
seating the guest of honor at an entertain- 
ment next to the host or hostess, and of serv- 
ing such a one before others, of writing a 
note of condolence or congratulation or send- 
ing a card or calling in person when one 
hears good or bad news of a friend, of call- 
ing to express gratitude after an eniertain- 
ment for having received an invitation to 
it, and all the other small social observances, 
have each a justification which is very plain. 
In the same way in the etiquette of dress the 
fashion which makes it the proper thing for 
a man to attire himself in evening clothes 
before he sits down to dinner at night after 
his day's work is to show the lady of the 
house—his wife, mother, or sister—the pretty 
courtesy of having made an effort to please 
her; and she gives due attention to his plea- 
sure by being in dainty dressy attire in the 
evening. The fashion which prescribes that 
instead of a bell being rung, which may of- 
fend the ear, to give warning of meals, they 
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shall be quietly announced by a servant, that 
every kind of service shal! be noiseless and 
orderly, that a woman shall have precedence 
before a man on most social occasions, that 
the lady of a house shall be served before 
others at her table, that a host shall pour the 
first drops of a new bottle of wine into bis 
own glass before serving his guests, and all 
the other innumerable details of manners, 
have a very good and distinct reason for ex- 
istence. 

It is only the foolish who sneer at the 
need of learning rules of etiquette, or ring 
the changes on the insincerities and falseness 
of society people and society life. Just as 
every individual, in order to be a properly 
conducted member of the community he lives 
in, must understand and conform to the laws 
of government of that community, so he 
must, in the same way, understand and con- 
form to the laws of etiquette which are in 
vogue if he wishes to belong to any social 
order. The higher the order of civilization, 
the more complicated these forms and obser- 
vances become; and of course the more we 
are in society life, the more attention must 
we give to the social code; but while it may 
not be necessary to spend much time on the 
study or thought of the matter, it is neces- 
sary that the most unassuming member of 
society, in the fashionable sense of the word, 
should be more or less conversant with social 
usages, in order to help the harmony of the 
whole and be in accord with the require- 
ments of the times; and to those whose vo- 
cations are to be prominent members of so- 
ciety and lead so-called society lives much 
respect should be given, for to be successful 
as & man or woman of the ‘* world” requires 
a vast education in other things besides the 
study of etiquette and social forms. 

It takes a long schooling in the art of self- 
control, among these other things, for it is 
not easy to preserve an unruffled exterior and 
be master of one’s self no matter how hard 
the heart may be aching or how tired the body 
may be, but the socially prominent must con- 
form to the exigencies of their position, and 
under all circumstances must be adept at hid- 
ing whatever troubles them under a smiling 
face, and have at command an easy, graceful 
manner. 

Certainly those who are the most proficient 
in the requirements of a fashionable calling 
are apt to be most gracious people; and what 
charm is there that a man or woman can pos- 
sess more delightful than that of gracious- 
ness? It is a never-failing oil to make the 
machinery of all social intercourse, domestic 
and worldly, run easily, and is one of the 
best possible influences in a household. We 


| can readily discern such an atmosphere on 





entering a house, from the greeting of the ser- 
vant who opens the front door to the welcome 
of the baby smiling from its nurse's arms, and 
all who come under the sway of such a power 
are happy in their environment, and better 
because of it. 

There are always many people who are re- 
bellious about some of the rules of etiquette, 
which seem useless for those of high moral 
calibre and of the best breeding, but here 
again the old argument applies. As other 
laws are made, so are those of etiquette, not 
for the men and women of the highest moral 
and cultured characters, but for the majori- 
ty of people, and especially for those who 
would be likely to transgress and offend 
social honor. Under the head of such 
forms come the rules of chaperonage; and 
most important it is that all young men and 
women should observe the formalities or- 
dained in their intercourse with each other, 
no matter how well fitted they may be, in 
particular instances, to take care of them- 
selves, or how unnecessary the observances 
may seem to be. Because of the obligation 
one assumes in being a member of society, 
and for the sake of his or her example, one 
should be ready and glad to make a small 
personal sacrifice occasionally to propriety; 
to do so may do much good, and surely can 
do no harm. 

Perhaps many of the formal etiquette 
rules may seem absurd and unnecessary to 
people living in small places who know each 
other well and lead comparatively simple 
lives, but it must be remembered that the 
rules are made for the residents of large 
cities primarily, for people who have a very 
extensive visiting-list, and are obliged to ar- 
range and regulate their time so that they 
will be able to crowd as much as possible 
into a short season, more than for those who 
live quietly and entertain informally. Eti- 
quette is also made for intercourse of mere 
acquaintances, whose relation socially must 
necessarily be formal and constrained, as well 
as for people who are on more friendly terms. 
Possible emergencies and conditions that 
may be likely to arise have also to be taken 
into consideration in the framing of its rules. 

Of course very few of the laws of etiquette 
are absolute and unchangeable,'and every one 
must be more or less regulated in his con- 
duct by the standards of the people he lives 
with and the requirements of the place in 
which he resides, but a careful study of the 
forms observed in the cities and by the best 
society is well worth while for any one, and 
whoever wishes to appear well, to be free 
from awkwardness, and to live a healthfully 
social life must be familiar with social usages. 
Such familiarity tends to make the speech 
gentle, the manner gracious, and cultivates 
self-control, therefore it is a most important 
factor in education. 

Also, as we have said, behind all the rules 
of etiquette themselves, important and ap- 





parently unimportant, the pare prin- 
ciple is usually found to be contained in the 
words of the little verse quoted. Those who 
are most successful in the art of social liv- 
ing, who are the leaders in society life, if we 
know them well, we will usually discover to 
be men and women who are most thorough- 
ly unselfish and “ kind.” 
Anna WENTWORTH SEARS. 


A CERTAIN CLAIM. 


ee. writing to Carlyle after the 
death of Margaret Fuller, says of her 
“ Without either beauty or genius, she had 
a certain wealth and generosity of nature 
which have Jent a kind of claim on our con- 
science to build her a cairn.” 

As we read these words of the mystic 
philosopher, so full of the knightly spirit, we 
picture that charmed circle of transcenden- 
talists, and as a central light the gifted, force- 
ful, trained woman who, as Carlyle said, 
** had a predetermination to eat the world as 
her oyster, or her egg,” and cannot help won- 
dering if the insistence in the nature of this 
all-conquering woman did not exert a com- 
pelling influence upon those who worshipped 
at her shrine, even after she was personally 
lost to them. Was there mixed with the ob- 
ligation of esteem and admiration the know- 
ledge in the mind of the pure-hearted Emer- 
son that the queen of the coterie would have 
“eee her survivors to build her a cairn? 

Jp the five hundred wooden steps that lead 
towards a lonely height pilgrims are passing, 
the enthusiasm strengthening though the 
flesh may faint, for the privilege of laying a 
stone upon the cairn of that woman of gen- 
ius ‘“‘H.H.” Here she willed to lie. This 
was the trysting-place of aspiration with 
inspiration. Here power met her purpose, 
and sent her forth with a pregnant message 
to the world. If one may choose a place for 
the enshrinement of the body, she surely 
chose well; and that the five hundred steps 
of the stairway are constantly pressed by 
eager devotees is a witness to the apprecia- 
tion of the service done by one whose work, 
beginning late, ended too soon, viewed from 
the earth side. Butin these days, when work 
and progress press close upon the hours that 
decency allows for the indulgence of first 
grief, the question, ‘‘ Why this waste?” in- 
trudes itself. It would be strange if among 
the thousands that climb the stairs carrying 
the stone for the cairn it should never be 
whispered in the ear of one, to give rise to a 
suspicion that the wish of the departed was 
associated with the caprice that was so curi- 
ously mixed with her noble traits. 

The husband who obeys the last wish of 
his wife by taking her coffined remains across 
a continent to lay it in a chosen spot, leaving 
his motherless children in their first days of 
loss with strangers, perhaps borrowing the 
funds to comply with the request of his loved 
ove, may possibly, when grief is no longer 
new, be visited by a thought that in a vague 
way suggests that he has been, in a sense, a 
victim of tyranny. 

It is, after all, comforting to know that 
the majority will drop out of the line of ser- 
vice and cast off earth’s mantle without 
leaving wish or will with reference to its dis- 
posal. It is a fact, too, which should make 
us hopeful with regard to the growth of mind 
and give us better insight of the soul that 
some who at an early experience, before dis- 
cipline had done its work, were anxious and 
exacting with reference to the last resting- 
oe of the body, are not so later on. A 

igher philosophy and a wider vision have 
taught that unselfish service holds in itself 
the germ of immortality, and that it builds 
its own cairn, and thus, thought and labor 
and time being given to the desire to serve 
well until the latest moment of life, there is 
no room to be careful and troubled about a 
cairn for the body. 


WHO WILL, MAY, 


? \ HAT wonderful executive ability 
Mrs. A. has!”—said of the president 
of a charitable institution. 

‘Indeed she has not,” was the answer. 
** She has little executive ability, if that im- 
plies doing work of —_ kind. Perhaps she 
has administrative ability. At all events, it 
is a genius for making other people work, and 
doing as little as possible herself.” 

This was true. She certainly had the 
faculty of getting work out of other peo- 
ple. She would assign to each person her 
task in a manner that excluded the idea of 
refusal. There are many people who go 
through life directing, planning, ordering, 
but never themselves putting a hand to the 

lough. Those with whom they associate 

ome accustomed to the state of affairs, 
and never expect anythingelse. In a family 
where there are three sisters I have observed 
that the eldest of the trio did no house-work 
or manual labor of any kind. As the family 
cannot afford to keep a domestic, the house- 
work must fall upon mother and daughters. 
I spoke of this to one of the girls. 

“You tell me,” I said,“ that you and Pau- 
line take turns each week in doing the cook- 
ing; that when you are in the kitchen she 
attends to the upstairs work, and vice versa. 
You also say that - two girls and your mo- 
ther do most of the sewing. What is Em- 
ma’s share of the labor?” 

‘“*Why, sister Emma has never done that 
kind of thing. She plans the work for us, 
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and sees that it is all done properly. She 
decides what clothes we are to have, etc. 

do not know how we could get along with- 
out her to think for us.” 

While it is true that those who will not 
labor are not expected to do so, the converse 
is still more pitilessly true, that those who 
will work may. Those who have served in 
Women’s Missionary Societies, Ladies’ Aux- 
iliaries, Women’s Guilds, etc., will attest to 
this truth. Not long ago, while visiting 
an out-of-town friend, I witnessed a scene 
that illustrates this fact. It was at a Ladies’ 
Guild meeting in a country parish. The 
church cannot support a sexton, and the wo- 
men keep the tiny edifice in order. 

** Which one of the ladies will supply flow- 
ers for the altar this month?” 

Silence for several minutes. Then a sweet- 
faced, fragile girl spoke. I knew her to be 
a stenographer, who went to and from the 
city daily. She said, quietly, 

“I will attend to the flowers.” 

“Thank you, Miss Smith. And could you 
see to having the church swept and dusted 
on Saturday evenings?” 

iio can ” 


A little later there was a question as to 
who should ring the bell before services. 
One of the ladies turned to Miss Smith. 

** As you have no children or husband to 
get ready for church, perhaps you could ring 
the bell on Sunday mornings and afternoons?” 

** Certainly.” 

On the way home I spoke out my thought. 

‘*T understand that Miss Smith is a work- 
ing-girl, and that she teaches in your Sun- 
day-school. Why do the ladies put so much 
extra work upon her?” 

**Simply because she will do it without 
demur, and never declines. In this world, 
those who will work may.” 





MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been need for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the beset remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—{ Adv.) 


THE SECOND SUMMER, 
many mothers believe, is the must precarious in a 
child's life; generally it may be true, but you will find 
that mothers and physicians familiar with the value 
of the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk do 
not so regard it.—[{ Adv.) 





HIGH-GRADE DRESS NOVELTIES. 


Bewitpenine display of elegance at Arnold, Con- 
stable & Co.'s store. A show of elegant and artistic 
articles in dress goods and materials as must surely 
bewilder the most hardened of shoppers is now to be 
seen at Arnold, Constable & Co.'s, at the corner of 
Broadway and Nineteenth Street. In the silk de- 
partment there is so much worthy of notice that it 
seems almost impossible to select special samples of 
the wealth of beauty which has been imported re- 
cently. Satin duchesse, with gold or silver tinsel, in 
graceful and elegant patterns, specially adapted for 
dinner and reception dresses, while for street cos- 
tumes the peau-de-soie material, with colorings of 
the new blue, new green, and lavender, will be much 
admired. There are some particularly striking moire 
antiques in water silks, handsomely brocaded in all 
the new tints, while a striking exhibit is the white 
moire antique with flower designs in eatin effects, 
suitable for bridal costumes. This magnificent mate- 
rial is in grades from $2.50 to $10 a yard. A full line 
of moire velours in tints with gold and silver threads 
for eveuing wear is sure to command attention, while 
fome very pretty designs in white grounds with small 
colored pompadour figures, very well adapted for 
bridesmaids’ dresses, are likely to be popular. Among 
the velvet materials there are many novelties, most 
noticeable of which is perhaps the frieze velvet on 
chameleon ground of taffeta silk. This is an absolute 
innovation. White velvet figures on a light-colored 
brocaded ground work is also new. A very pretty ee | 
is the brocaded velvet with mottled spots on a color 

round, and the velvet on a glacé taffeta iu all colors. 

lain velvets are likely to be very popular for waists 
and sleeves or trimmings. In dress goods the drap 
@’été, in all colors, both dark and light, is an impor- 
tant and attractive novelty.—{ Adv.) 
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THE HARTFORD RUBBER WORKS CO. ~ 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


New York. Philadelphia. 
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Fur Dept’s 


Novelties in 


Neck Scarfs, 
Pelerines 


Also 
Jackets, 
Capes, 
Collarettes 
and Muffs 


in combinations of 
Seal, Persian, Sable, Chinchilla, 
Ermine, Moufflon and Grebe 


And complete assortments of 
Coachmen’s Furs, 
Fur Trimmings 
and Floor Rugs 


West 23d St. 
Fibre Chamois 


The Ideal Interlining 


Recommended and Used by 
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No lamp is good without 
its own chimney. 

The “Index to Chimneys” 
tells what chimney is made 
for every lamp or burner in 
use. ° 
Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, for it. 

Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 
glass. 
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Hold their place in the front rank of 


the publications to which they belong. % 
—Boston Journal, Feb. 19, 1896. 
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To cleanse, purify, and beautify the skin, 
oo and hair, to allay itching and irritation, to 
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3 (ointment), great skin cure. 
Feder’s By a 
: Te THe Gas Be Bean at ne 
Brush Skirt Protector 
THE ONLY PERFECT DRESS EDGE P A R Q U ET 
It alone can give protection and style to a skirt. It is > 

both a Protector and Trimming. Does not scratch the iT 
oune pence hardened by dampness. It protects beeen Se on PLE of SPP Siew rar. 


It cleans easily — 

A shake, and the dust is off; 
A rub, and it’s clean; 

A brush, and it’s new. 


At all dry-goods houses, or write 


J. W. GODDARD & SONS 


together. 


Write for Design Book 
THE INTERIOR HARRWOOD CO, 


cee 


SHOPPING #02'/si05 1% 
in New Yorkby a lady of 
experience, taste, &c., without charge. Circular 
references. MISS A. BOND, 66 Lexington Ave., N.Y. 











PERCALINE, SATEEN, SILESIA, 


B. Alla & Ui 


BRIC-A-BRAC DEPT. 
3d Floor. 


New, exclusive, and artistic 
Figure Decorations in Bonn 
Vases just received. Choice ex- 
amples of Sevres, Vienna, and 
Dresden Ware. Also rich Curio 
Cabinets, Onyx and Marble 
Pedestals, Bronzes, Clocks, and 
Clock Sets. Unique Specimens 
in Miniatures, Ivories, Enamels, 
and Dutch Silver. Lamps, Silk 
Shades, and Globes. Many 
suitable Wedding Gifts. 


{8th St., 19th St., & 6th Ave., N.Y. 





98-100 Bleecker Street, - = New York 
or NUBIAN Linings of any kind, for 


NUB Waist or Skirt, are Fast Black and 
Positively unchangeable and of 


Will Not Crock. ively wr 
superior quality. Nothing else so 


fully satisfies the highest requirements. Inexpensive enough for any dress. 





It is not enough to ask for “ Fast Black” dress linings, 
because many such that retain their color may crock . { 
the or discolor by perspiration. 


Look for this on every yard of the Selvage : \ 


UCLM)( 
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Just Published 


REMINISCENCES OF OLD NEW YORK 


Seo 


Reminiscences of an Octogenarian of the City of New York (1816- 
1860). By CHAS. H. HASWELL. With a Photogravure Por- 
trait of the Author, many Illustrations of Localities of Historic 
Interest, and a Map of New York in 1816. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $3 oo. 


Mr. Haswell is to be congratulated on having produced a book that not merely fur- 
nishes excellent reading, but that is a distinct addition to our historical knowledge of the 
great city which he celebrates.—W. Y. Herald. 

None but a genius could have told all this so well and so interestingly. —Odserver, N. Y. 

A book that is a very treasure-house of useful and interesting facts.—NV. Y. Sun. 

To readers and students having predilection for a knowledge of the progress of the 
city of New York from the earlier years of its history, no more interesting book has been 
offered.— Brooklyn Eagle. 

Since the publication of Philip Hone’s ‘‘ Diary,” some eight or ten years ago, there 
has not been so good, authoritative a book about New York as this one. . . . A perfect 
mine of topographical information.—M. Y. 7ribune. 

As valuable as biography, and more easily used.—N. Y. Press. 

Containing an enormous array of facts.—. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 


mec 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York 
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UTINE | 


The only awarded at the Paris 
SPECIAL, 


Exhibition 1889. 
oO HYGIENIC, ADHERENT & INVISIBLE 


V E TOILET POWDER— CEL. EF A‘W, inventor | 
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gzar’s iolets CONCENTRATED 


L. LEGRAND ((riza-Perfumery) 44. Place de la Madeleine, PARIS FY 
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WOE on the selvedge of Dress Goods is a guarantee they are 


RAIN PP ROOF t!! 
Just the cloths for Bicycle Suits and Travelling Costumes. Be sure to take a look at them. 
They are for sale at the leading dry-goods houses, in Serges, Cheviots, Imperial Twills, etc. 
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Constable KSC 
Rich Laces. 


LACE FLOUNCINGS AND 
TRIMMING LACES. 
Point a VAiguille, Flandres, Brussels, 
Honiton, and Duchesse Laces. 


Bridal Veils, Lace Handkerchiefs. 
NOVELTIES. 


Made-up Laces, Boleros and Collars. 
Ostrich Feather Boas. 


UMBRELLAS, GLOVES. 


Proadvoary A 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 


To the Readers of Harper's Bazar : 
Send this “ad.” and 10c. in 
stamps, and we will mail you a 
44-pound sample best T import- 
ed, any kind you may order. 
5 


pounds fine Family Teas 
on receipt ot 98.00 and this “ad.” 
The REAT AMERICAN TEA ©9O. 
81 & 88 Vesey Street, New York. 





Box 289. 





F.BOOSS & BRD, FINE FURS, 446 B'MAY, & ¥ 


Reader: Have you seen the 


« Franklin x 


It is a Collection which no one who 
loves music should fail to own; it 
should find a place in every home. 
‘| Never before, it may truthfully be said, 
has a song book been published at 
once so cheap, so good, and so com- 
plete.—Colorado Springs Gazette. 


* Square * 


This Song Collection is one of the 
most notable enterprises of the kind 
attempted by any publisher. The brief 
sketches and histories of the leading 
productions in the work add greatly to 
the value of the series.— 7rvoy 7imes. 


Sollection? 














Sold Everywhere. 1 ? Numbers. Price, 50 
cents each; Cloth, $1.00. Full contents, with 
Specimen Pages, y 


cation to Hatpor & Bivothere, New tak 
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THE HORSE SHOW. 


AN ENTRY FROM THE OTUKE END OF THE AVENUE. 


Stranger. “I's wanTeR vO ENTER Dis YeR Hoss, Sau! Sreors I's GWINK TER WIN ALL DEM BLUE RIBBONS OB DE FUST OLASS, 8A)!” 


Putry Clerk. **Wuat 1m vourn name? 
Stranger. “Dow Hampont pre Banana, san! 
Entry Clerk. “ Wuat Pant or tae Sovru ?” 
Stranger. “Sour Furru Avenue, san.” 
Entry Clerk 
Stranger. “ He ain't NO ANIMILE. 


HORSE-SHOW NOTES. 
FROM THE “STYGIAN PUNOH.”’ 


*“*Huw.o, Phidias!" said Socrates. “ Why didn't you 
enter your Parthenon horses at the show 7?” 

“They wouldn’t let me,” returned Phidias. “The 
Managers thought people would think it was a ‘frieze 
out. 


“A horse, a horse, my kingdom for a horse!” 
Richard I11. 

** What's the matter with you, Dicky ?” asked Ham- 
let. “ What do you want of a horse?” 

“I want to enter him at the show,” explained 
Richard 


cried 


“Seems to me the gods onght to have entered Pega- 
ene at the horse show,” sald Cassius, “ A horse with 
wings woukl be a drawing card.” 

* Bah !” ejaculated Horace, with a wink at Cicero. 
** Nobody ‘d pay to see a horse-fly.” 


“Say, papa,” said Shem, “it’s a pity we couldn't 
show these people some of our antedilavian horses 
—eh 7” 

“Yea,” retarned Noah. “Our old Megatheriam 
Dobbin could have swallowed ten horse shows like 
this without relaxing bis throat.” 

* What a miserable lie!” growled Munchausen. 


“ What's the matter with Alexander?” asked Alci- 
biedes. “ He looke sulky.” 

“He's mad. Entered Bucephalus at the New York 
horse show and didn’t get a ribbon,” said Diogenes. 

*Humph! Wonder why—Bacephalus is a fine horse 
—best there ever was," suid Socrates. 

“That's true,” observed Diogenes; ‘* but he’s a Greek 
horse, and probably the judges couldn't understand 
him. They weren't all college graduates.” 


“ My dear,” said Socrates, as he and his wife stopped 


to look at some of the vehicles on exhibition, “* your 
tongue ought to be entered. It's always a-wagon, you 
know.” 


And for once Xanthippe was speechless. 


_—_— 
Pirxtwa. “I had no idea my wife was such a sports- 
man till after I married her.” 
Fiirxins. “Sporteman? No! You don’t say so! 
I should never have dreamt it. What does she hunt?” 
Prrains, “ Trouble.” 
—_—~—_—_— 
“What possessed Mr, Hunter to name his horse 
* Toothache’ ?” 
“Oh, it’s such a terrific jumper.” 


Fxom pe Sour.” 


“Wat i8 THE NAME OF THE ANIMAL?” 
He aM a 088, sau! 


An’ name 18 ‘Anogt Cake,’ san!” 


HER FIRST HORSE SHOW. 


**My dear Mra. L——, you have introduced me to 
handreds of people, I'm sure. Do let us stop and look 
at the horses.”’ 

Mara. Lb. (horrified). **Hneh, dear! you must not let 
any of our friends hear you saying that!” 

a 


** Did they have avy horseless carriages at the show 7” 
asked Mrs. Kidder. 
“No, mamma; but they had lots of carriageless 
horses,” said Willie. 
en 
“'Y golly!” cried old Mr. Longfarrough, “T call it 
puffectly scan"lous, larnin’ hosses t’ jump six foot six 
inches. City folks mus’ think farmers ’ain’t got nothin’ 
t' do but build fences.” 
—_—@—— 


“IT am always very careful now to read the proof of 
all my circulars and posters,” said the dime-museum 
manager. 

“ You aay you are careful now. 
that you were not always careful.” 

“ That is it exactly. My lack of care cost me a pretty 
penny of losses when I first went into the business, 
and the error which proved so expensive was a mere 
transposition of two letters, too.” 

“ Tell me-about it.” 

* Weill, there was a donble-headed girl who was the 
most noted fréak in the world at that time, and I en- 
gaged her at a very heavy salary for two weeks. Well, 
my posters were stuck up all over town, but-very few 
people came. After four or five days of losing busi- 
ness I went to examine into the thing, and I. found 
that instead of ‘ Two-Headed Girl,’ the bill said ‘ Tow- 
Headed Girl.’ Of course no one was going to pay to 
see a tow-headed girl.” 

a 


If there is one lesson which little Matilda dislikes 
more than another, it ise her sewing lesson. Her mam- 
ma, being a wise mamma, is determined that Matilda's 
education in needlework shall not be neglected, but 
the little girl is never happy at the task. 

The other afternoon she was sewing, and the sharp 
needle, guided by unskilfal fingers, often pierced the 
pink little hand. Several drops of blood had been 
drawn, They were tiny drops, it is true, but the 
blood was real blood, and Matilda was onhappy. 

She threw her sewing on the floor, contemplated it 
mournfully for a moment or two, and then delivered 
herself of this remark : 

* Well, I don’t wonder that dogs delight to bark and 
bite, for God hath made them sew.” 


I suppose from that 





WHAT'S IN A NAME? 


Mistress (to newly engaged lawndress). “ Anw now wat SuALT We CaLt vou?” 
Lavndress, “ Wei, wom, we Same 18 Beetua, sur we revenps att catcs we Buepie.” 


It_was in the 
When most 


The plou 


The onl 
When all the 


And 
The 


* Pretty good. 


us w 
New York announced an eq 
But, oh, that exhibition waen't like it used to was! 


The wondrous growth electric of the twentieth century 
Had brought upon the <— race a chan 

The howters used the tro 

And automatic jumpers were employed by every one, 


“TI wonder what was the matter with the Swelibys. 
box at the horse show, and then never went.” 

‘It’s plain enongh. After they'd paid for the box they didn’t have 
money left for clothes.” 


A FORECAST. 
THE uoRsE sHOW OF 1996 


antumn-time in nineteen ninety-six, 
live these days had wandered o'er the Styx; 
nine show, as nowadays she does, 


right sad to see, 
ley for a cross the country run, 


The sleek and glossy hackney that had pulled our cabs of yore 
Had disappeared from out the land some twenty years before; 
And every single hansom or fine turnout in the Park 

Was haled about the streets and ways by an electric spark. 


ge-bowe e’en had gone before—had made its farewell bow, 
Because the farmer'd taken up the new dynamic plough— 

A huge, three-blade propeller with an inexpensive charge, 

To prance about his flelds just like an antelope at large, 


horse in all that show of nineteen ninety-six, 


nine race had fallen in this fearful fix, 


Was just a Shetland pony, resting on a satin tuft, 
With great glass eyes and silken locks, with cotton batting stuffed! 


et the show was quite the same in every other way. 

xes and the promenades were filled both night and day, 
And the ribbons now awarded to the purest equine bloods 
Were given to the people with the finest show of duds, 


a ons 


“ Well, Jacky, did you enjoy the horse show ?” 


Thought it was kind of queer they didn’t have any 


hobby-horses there, though.” 


> 


They bought a 


————_—. 


“Did you go to the concert of the Choral Society ?” 


“Yes ; they ought to have called it the Chioral Society. It pat me to 
sleep in two minutes.” 


“ How did Yellerini sing Faust ? 
“Wonderfully. Why, you'd have thought it was an entirely new opera 
—there wasn’t a number you'd have recognized.” 


— oe 


" 





> 


“The papers say that after the fashionable wedding at St. Jehu’s yester- 
day the entire bridal party went to the horse show. Did you see them 


there ?” 


* Well, I saw a number of grooms.” 





A HORSE-SHOW CONSOLATION. 


“ WIFE DISAPPOINTED YOU DIbN'T GET THE BLUE Kinnon, Wicks 7” 


“No. Sus rexreenep THE YELLOW. 


A THOUGHTFUL CHILD. 


** Reggie, this is the third time I have had to tell you 
not to make so much noise when you are playing.” 

** Well, ma, it seems like three hundred to me.” 

“Come, come, sir; is that the way to answer your 
mother 7” demanded Mr. Johnson, sternly. 

“ How could I tell you were listening, pa?” replied 
the artless child, with more logic in his answer than 
might at first appear. 

* Reggie, Reggie !” remonetrated his mother; “ you're 
getting just like one of those naughty little street 
arabe,” 

* Well—” began Ri ie. 

“ Silence [” thand his father. 

“ Can't I speak 7" demanded the culprit 

“Nol” 

“Why?” 

** Becanse I’ve forbidden yon to.” 

‘“* Bat why did you forbid me to?” 

** Because you are a bad boy.” 

*Tlow am I a bad boy ?” 

“ Answering your mother back." 

“T had to. rd was the third time she'd spoken to 


“ And making such a noise it was almost impossible 
to hear one’s self — 
“Didn't you make any noise when you were a little 


* Reginald,” laimed Mre. Johns 
“is that being respectful to your father 

“T just asked— 

*“ Now, now!” 

“T only wanted—” 

“I declare, if you say another word, or make the 
least bit more noise, I'l spank you!” 

— was silence for nearly a miuate after this, and 

then: 





, warningly, 
” 


Bios poxsy’T SUIT UeK COMPLEXION.” 


“ Mamma?” 
“Yes.” 

“T wouldn’t do that if I were you.” 

“Do what ?” 

“Spank me.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because I’m sure if you did I'd make a great deal 
more noise.” 

Then Mr. and Mrs. Johnson put on their hats and 
weut for a long walk together. H.C. B. 


—_—~———— 
While young Walker, one knows, goes to show off 
his clothes. 


Which, in hand-me-down parlance, are ‘ nobby,” 
Old Ryder, of course, goes to show off his horse, 

And thus each to exhibit his hobby. 

——————— 

“ What be they jedgin’ naow ?” asked Mr. Salter of 
Onondaga County. 

“ Those are hackneys,” answered the attendant. 

“Hackneys! Dew teli? Waal, they don't drive no 
sech horses tew no hacks up tew Sarycuse.” 

—— ———— 

Ma. B. Reepen. “I'm told you'd like to purchase a 
stylish riding -horse, Mies Standish. Now I have a 
green hunter I'd like to show you.” 

Miss Strawpisn. “Ob, that would be lovely t He’d 
go so well with my new billiard-cloth babit !" 

—_—_—>—_————_— 
‘*] wish all these le wouldn't come to the show,” 
id Mise : “*Z want to see the horses.” 

“ Why don’t you look at them, then ?” 

* But then how would I know what everybody was 
going to wear this winter ?” 





STIRRING HIS STUMPS. 








SUPPLEMENT 


THE DEAD DOLLY. 


Rp scr one dolly had been camping out 
*, under the rocking-chair. Her health 
had been infirm for some little time, and 
Ethel had hoped that the bracing air of the 
woods might restore her lost leg and the 
half an arm that had succumbed to too 
lively attentions of Gypsy, the e fox- 
terrier. And surely the charming situation 
of Rocking-Chair Lodge, on the shores of 
Hearthstone Lake at the foot of Mt. Mantel- 
piece, was as well adapted to produce the 
desired result as any other place that could 
have been selected. 

Unfortunately, Ethel had neglected to 
take her mamma into her confidence, and so 
that well-meaning but uninformed individu- 
al, after having seen her own little charge 
safely abed and asleep, calmly sat down 
upon the roof of Rocking-Chair Lodge and 
began rocking to and fro, quite unconscious 
of the helpless invalid below it. 

To and fro, to and fro. And at every 
rock the big comfortable structure gave a 
little hitch over toward Hearthstone Lake, 
until at last there was an ominous crash, and 
alas! the heavy wall of the Lodge had de- 
scended upon the devoted head of Dolly. 

Ethel’s mother gazed at the ruin she 
had wrought with rueful air. Then she 
sadly gathered up the wreck and put it 
away until Ethel should ask for it next day, 
weakly resolving to postpone the evil hour 
as long possible. But mothers have 
many cares, and in the morning Ethel's 
mamma had forgotten all about the sad ac- 
cident of the night before,and went out to do 
some shopping without telling her little girl 
what had happened. But it was not long 
before Ethel had found out for herself. 

It was a tearful-faced little girl 
greeted mamma on her return—so pitiful 
and pathetic that her mother was really 
frightened, and gathering Ethel in her arms 
with anxious heart, she demanded what had 
happened. And this is what Ethel told her 
and in her very words: 


as 


Eruet’s LAMENT 

My dolly is dead! My dolly is dead! 

I loved my dolly, and I didn’t want her 
to die! 

But she died, and I buried her. 

And I wanted to bury her 

In the worst place 1 could find; 

So I looked all over the flat 

For the very worst place I could find. 

And I buried her in the pail— 

In the pail under the sink in the kitchen, 

In the pail where we put the old dinners 

And the old breakfasts and my crusts 
when I won't eat ’em; 

And I buried her there. 

It was the very worst place I could find 

I buried her on top of the dinner 

And under the breakfast, 

And there’s oatmeal where her head ought 
to be 

And Annie will put 
waiter, 

And she'll send her down to the janitor, 


her on the dumb- 


And the janitor will put her into the 
barrel, 

And he'll put the barrel out on the side- 
walk; 


And the man will come along with the 

wagon, 
And he'll empty her into the wagon, 
And he'll drive her down to the dock, 
And he'll dump her into the river, 
And she'll go floating down the river 
Without any head and without legs— 
And I didn’t want her to die! 
My dolly, my dolly, my dolly, 
Is dead and I've buried her; 
And I didn’t want her to die! 

H. G. Pane. 


MOUNTAIN PERILS. 
See illustration on page 958. 


I ORSEBACK-RIDING in a mountain- 

ous country is never a very enjoyable 
performance, and when horseback-riding has 
to be done on a narrow track amid rocky 
precipices and yawning abysses, it becomes 
a sore trial to the nerves of all except those 
who have long experience. Even in Swit- 
zerland, some of the well-made and well- 
kept roads that wind around the. Alpine 
peaks make the heart of the traveller beat 
faster than usual when the path is a narrow 
ledge with a wall of rock towering on one 
side, and a more appalling wall of rock sink- 
ing sheer down on the other to some moun- 
tain torrent below. Greater still must be the 
alarm and infinitely greater the danger when 
the journey is to be made in wilder regions 
where the civil engineer, with his spade and 
pickaxe, has not yet penetrated. Such are 
many of the passes in our Rocky Mountains, 
and worse still are those that traverse the 
huge knot of mountain-peaks and its spurs 
which are generally summed up in the name 
of the Himalayas. The Hindoo-Koosh, ris- 
ing to the height of 23,000 feet above the 
sea, and the other ranges of Afghanistan 
present an almost impassable barrier to 
communication between the lowlands to the 
south and north, and must often furnish 
scenes such as that represented in our illus- 
tration. ‘*On a path high up on the side 
of a ravine there was a frightful crush of 
baggage, horses, and camels,” writes a cor- 
respondent. ‘‘One camel was pushed over 
the edge, and then a young one jumped after 
it. As the Ameer came along with his 
guard and halted to look at the spot, the 


who | 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


horse of one of the guard shied back from 
the edge, grinding the soldier's leg against 
the cliff. The man, incensed and smarting 
with pain, cut the animal violently with his 
double-thonged Afghan whip, and the fright- 
ened horse gave one bound forward and join- 
| ed the camel at the bottom of the ravine.” 


DIETETICS AND HOSPITAL 
BILLS OF FARE. 


ee ‘“*fad” for chafing-dish cookery as- 
sumes gravity and importance in the 
light cast upon it by the work done in a new 
line by one who has proved herself a skilful 
teacher in the graceful art. 

Mrs. Christine Terhune Herrick, whose de- 
monstration lectures with the chafing -dish 
have won for her a high reputation in the 
many places she has visited, has during the 
last year given much attention to the study 
of dietetics and the application of dietetic 
rules to home, and especially to hospital, bills 
of fare. In several large cities she has had 
formed for her classes in hospital and train- 
ing schools for nurses, and conducted them 
with distinguished success. 

Her enterprise is seconded eagerly by in- 
telligent physicians, who acknowledge frank- 
ly the importance of building up the body 
with food wisely adapted to the patient's 
needs, and who deplore the prevalent igno- 
rance upon a vital subject. It ought to be 
unnecessary, in this day of common - sense 
enlightenment, to explain that one system 








suffers from the want of albumenoids, and | 


another for the lack of fats, and why sweets 
and starches are sometimes a bane, some- 
times a blessing. 

Our brave young mistress of the chafing- 
dish tells the household caterer, be she mo- 
ther, wife, or daughter, what articles of food 
are ‘‘ convenient” for the several members of 
her family, and how to prepare them, Her 
menus are varied and attractive, her direc- 
tions clear and vivacious, her demonstrations 
successful. Were her lectures designed 
merely as parlor entertainments, they would 
| be interesting. They mark an important 

stage in the progress of a popular and prac- 
| tical movement, 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


SOAP 


| 99%0% PURE 


There is a “com- 
_ fortable feeling” that 





'comes after a bath | 


with Ivory Soap. 


Tue Procter & Gamate Co., Cin’t. 





WALTER BAKER & @ tro. 


ESTABLISHED DORCHESTER, MASS. 1780. 


BREAKFAST (OCOA 


‘ ABSOLUTELY PuRE 
‘STWOIWIH) ON 
























Bork 5 Coan BAKER & CoS 
FAKFAST COCOA, 

sae at DORCHESTER, MASS, 
IT BEARS THEIR TRADE MARK LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE, 
On eveRY CAN. BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, ° 


















IVORY | 





ROYAL 


-Absolutely Pure— 

The absolutely pure 
baking powder. Made 
from cream of tartar, 
a fruit acid. Does 
not contain alum or 
any deleterious sub- 
stance. Unequaled 


in strength. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW-YORK,. 











Packer’s Tar Soap 


**A Inxury for 


Bath and Shampoo.” 
—Med. Standard, Chicago. 
‘¢ A Nursery Soap of great value.” 
The Sanitarian, New York. 


DEAPINESS.£.4E40.NoIses curco, 


Glasses help eyes.°NO PAIN. Whispers beard. FREE 








Send to F, Hiscox Co., 858 B’ way, N. Y., for Book and Proofs 





















mystery about it. Anyone can doit. 


_ BEST INVESTMENT © 
ON EARTH!! 





They earn more money, in 
proportion to cost, than 
any other product of 
human ingenuity. 


‘SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 


SOME 


BY JULIAN RALPH 


Alone in China, and Other Stories. By 
Jutian Ravpn. Illustrated by C. D. 
WELDON. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$2 00. 


W. E. NORRIS’S NEW NOVEL | 


E | Two Stories: ‘* Two Mormons from Mud- 


Clarissa Furiosa. A Novel. By W. 
Norris, Author of “‘ Billy Bellew,” etc. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


THE DWARFS’ TAILOR 
And Other Fairy Tales. 
Zor DANA UNDERHILL, 

trations. 


$1 75. 


Collected by 
With 12 Illus- 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
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“Double, double toil and trouble; 
Fire burn and cauldron bubble.” 


That's the old way of making soup, Put your meat and soup-bones 
in the “cauldron” and fuss over it for hours. 


Extract « BEEF 


Saves you all that “toil and trouble.” Add boiling water to the Extract and you 
have, instantly, a really palatable Bouillon or Clear Beef Soup. 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 
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There’s a way to make it lasting, although 
frequent use necessitates frequent px lishing, 
The brightest wheels are made so by 


SILVER 0 a= 
ELEC ET IGON 


It never wears, it never scratches, that’s 
why the brilliancy is lasting. Two or three 
applications of Electro-Silicon to a piece of 
chamois and you have an always-ready 
polisher for your tool bag. 
Send us your address and we'll send 
you enough for a month's polishing 
without cust, Grocers sell it, 


The Electro Silicon Company, New York. 


FICTION 


MISS POOL’S NEW NOVEL 


In the First Person. A Novel. By 
MARIA Louise Poot, Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 25. 


LOVE IN THE BACKWOODS 


dlety,” ‘* Alfred's Wife.” 
ELWYN MITCHELL, 
Frost. Post 


$1 25. 


By LANGDON 
Illustrated by A. B. 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 


GASCOIGNE’S ‘‘ GHOST”’ 
A Novel. By G. B. Burcin 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 oo. 


Post 8vo, 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York 
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MOUNTAIN PERILS IN AFGHANISTAN—AN ACCIDENT TO THE AMEER’S GUARD. 


Drawn BY Frank Dapp, R.I., From A Sxetcn sy Dr. A. Gray, SURGEON TO THE AMEER OF AFGHANISTAN.—[See Pace 957.] 
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MOURNING “SELON 


REGLES 


LES 


‘ar wearing of mourning is more or less 
a tribute to conventional and arbitrary 
usages 

Some persons do not approve of mourn 
ng, and others stifle their conscience enough 
to robe themselves in the apparel of a grief 
they do not fvel With the reasons why 
people do or do not adopt a black garb we 
have nothing to do at present. People who 
do wear mourning should acquaint them- 
selves With what is the proper costume to 
adopt, and: what is not selon lea reglea of con 
ventional mourning. This thought occurred 
to an observer who met upon the street a | 
recently bereaved widow swathed in crape 
and wearing a pair of light gray Suéde 
gloves. It looked very much as if her 
hands did not join in the grief indicated by | 
the rest of her body Another woman in | 
deep black wore a moiré wrap trimmed with 
black rhis was not mourning any 
more than are black satins, velvets, brocades, 
colored jews Is, cut steel, and polished jet. 
These articles worn with regular mourning 
are incongruous In lightening black, or in 
wearing what is known as second mourning 
one may allow herself a certain amount of 
license. Until such time she should wear 
iien materials, like Henrietta 
There are dozens of 
dull-faced cloths from which she may choose 
Her silks should be corded or gros grain, 
faille or dull surah; her gloves, dead-black 


lustreleas wor 


cloth, serge, 


yr crepon 


glacé or Suéde; her handkerchiefs, plain 
white or black and white, and without lace 
edges. Fashion also rules ostrich feathers 


out of mourning - hats Face veils are of 
chiffon or of Brussels net 

Many people object to black-edged writ 
ing-paper. If this is not liked, plain white 
should be The monogram, 
coat of arms, or address may be engraved in 
black. If one is in such deep mourning as 
to use black-edged cards, she is not supposed 
to be calling. ‘These bits of pasteboard are 
convenient for sending regrets, as they show 
it once why the sender is not accepting in- | 
Vitations 


used instead 


1 RESTAURANT LUNCH 


\ ’HAT shall we have? 

* What would you like? 

Oh, anything; you order, please.’ 

I hate to; won't you?” 

I am sure I do not know what I want 
Are you hungry?’ 

No; anything will do 

And so it goes, first one and then the other 
refusing to take the lead, while the waitress 
stands by, indifferently staring into space. 
She has placed a bill of fare before each of | 
her customers, filled the glasses with water, 
folded a napkin beside each glass, and now 
awaits their order. I had been a little un 
certain myself when I came in. So I pity 
the girls. 

They glance hopelessly at the bill of fare | 
again and again, und then order ham sand 
wiches and cream pie. I learned from thei: 
scraps of conversation that they were from 
out-of-town and were going to a matinée, 
so they ate hurriedly for fear of being late 
When they had finished, their seats were 
taken by two thoroughly well-dressed, up-to 
date city girls, who came in with a flutter 
that brought the head waiter to.their assist- | 
ance in removing their wraps and arranging 
their seats, 

This time there was no hesitation, the older 
of the two, or the one who had evidently in- 
vited the other, looked carefully at the menu, | 
asked the waitress a question, and then wrote | 
out her order without a query. I lingered 
over my chocolate on purpose to see what 
they were going to feast upon. They had 
Blue Points on the half-shell, then an English 
chop with creamed potatoes, and, for dessert, 
orange cake. As 1 happened to know that | 
this particular restaurant was noted for its 
chops and orange cake, the order proved to 
be a wise one 

‘Women do not realize how much harm 
they do to themselves and how many head- 
aches are caused by a careless, hurriedly eat- 
en shopping lunch,” said a parlor lecturer 
on the small mistakes of womenkind. With 
this in my mind, my eyes wandered to the 
other occupants of the hall, and I counted 
more than half the women present eating bur- 
riedly, without having removed their wraps, 
and in some cases not even their gloves, 
Then | remembered that it was bargain day 
at most of the large stores, and of course 
they were shopping, and had come in for a 
mouthful to eat, being ** so tired,” as I heard 
one poor creature declare, as she deposited 
an overflowing shopping. bag on the floor be 
side her. 

In the first place, always go to a good res- 
taurant; we are but what we eat, and to put 
poor food into the stomach is just as wicked 
as to go knowingly into a place where con- 
tagion exists and expect not to be injured 

And it is true that very many women are 
careless about their luncheon when on a 
shopping expedition. Instead of a light, 
comfortable meal, they rush into the nearest 
eating-room, take a seat anywhere, and or- 
der, ‘‘ Oh, anything,” and eat that anything 
in a hurry, it being more than likely a dish 
that they are in the habit of having three 
days out of the week at home. 

Most large city restaurants make a special | 
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thing of one or perhaps two kinds of food. 
For instance, one is known for its oyster pat- 
ties, another for its cake, another for chops 
and steaks and fruit salads. 

I have a friend who has gone to the same 
hotel for twenty years on a certain day in 
the week for chicken pie. So if you should 
happen to be in a dining-room that you 
know hasa reputation for a special dish, and 
you can order it, do so. In fact, it is inter- 
esting to a housekeeper to see in this way 
the difference between home and hotel cook 
ing of certain dishes. 

Soups and stews are always safe to order; 
also fish, for if not fresh it can be detected at 
once, Croquettes, minced-meats, or creamed 
chicken or turkey, and, in fact, any dish that 
can be made of left-overs, is a little doubt- 
ful if one is sensitive. 

Perhaps the salad-bow] in a restaurant is 
the most unwholesome of all. One hears of 
more sick results from salads than any other 
dish. It is best always to order some- 
thing hot, and better still if it is cooked for 
you 
" Of course it is understood that we are 
writing of shopping luncheons—something 
to eat for women who are shopping ‘* with 
a list,” and who expect to spend as much 
time going about after lunch as before; to 
such I would say: Do not be satisfied with 
a cold sandwich, prepared you know not 
how or by whom. Have something hot, 
even on a hot day, and something that you 
do not have at home. Lay off your wraps, 
and make yourself comfortable, even if you 
have to untie your bonnet strings. ‘he 
rest and refreshment of such a meal will be 
worth everything to the woman who is try 
ing to make a ten-dollar bill go the way of 
fifteen, and she will stand a far better chance 
of doing it, besides keeping herself in good 
condition 


NATURAL 


fA. HE nature of men—of human beings—is 
| a mixed nature. Weare part man and 
part God. We are partly natural and partly 
spiritual. We belong partly to the kingdom 
of nature and partly to the kingdom of God. 
From this it follows that while we are part- 
ly under natural law, we are also partly 
above it, and that is the reason why we are 
so often in violent conflict within. It is 
very hard to obey two masters or to recon- 
cile the laws of two such diverse kingdoms. 
And we are frequently nearly torn asunder 
in the attempt to do so. 

But natural law is nearly absolute in this 
world. It is not entirely so, because it is 
held in check and guided by the higher or 
spiritual law, or the moral law, as we some 
times call it. Still, it is so nearly absolute 
that it is much the easier law to obey. It 
is much easier to indulge our natural incli 
nations than to deny them in obedience to 
the higher law, and Nature generally sees to 
it that we get some sort of a punishment for 
not yielding to her 

So the virtuous man who has denied him- 
self for conscience’ sake is not usually re 
warded in this world as he thinks he should 
be. He has put himself in opposition to the 
laws of the country in which he is living, 
and should not expect a reward while he 
stays there. 
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has in use proven itself one of the greatest of 
factors in producing a clear, clean skin, and, 
therefore, a perfect complexion. 
larly in small doses, its effect will give satis fac- 
tion to the most exacting. 


Agreeable 


Preventives in season are much surer than beluted 


Zaken regu- 


drugs. A healthy condition of the Kidneys, Liver, 
and Bowels is the strongest safeguard against Head- 
ache, Racking Colds, or Fevers 


Syrup of Figs 
Acts as a perfect laxative should, cleansing and re- 
freshing the system without weakening it. Perma- 
nently curing constipation and its effects. 


Mild and Sure 


Pleasant to the taste and free from objectionable sub- 
stances. Physicians recommend it. Millions have 
Sound it invaluable. Taken regularly in smail doses, 
tts effect will give satisfaction to the most exacting. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. 


For sale by all Druggists. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


Cleveland’s baking powder 
does the work just right every 


time. ‘That’s why all leading 


| - — 


teachers of cookery use it. 





the world. 
as all its matter is original. 





Is universally recognized as the most complete weekly journal for men and women in 
It is par excellence the society journal of America, and is unique inasmuch 
The Saunterer discusses weekly the doings of society in 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago and other large cities in North America. 
He serves you with the latest news of society in Europe, reviews events of the week in 
his pungent style, gives you his ideas on men. and women of the day, and generally 
| concludes his series of paragraphs with notes on current politics. 


A special feature of Town 


optos is its short stories. 


They are by the best writers 


of Europe and America, always strong, clever, pretty and clean. Amélie Rives wrote 


for it her great serial story, ‘*Tanis, the Sang-Digger.” 
Walter Besant, Eden 


Fawcett, Bret Harte, 


Topics is considered an authority. 


Julian Hawthorne, Edgar 


hilpotts, Gertrude Atherton, Gilbert 
| Parker, Rudyard Kipling, Ambrose Bierce, etc., are among its contributors. 
|, _ The financial department, ‘Other People’s Money” and ‘‘ Wall Street Whispers,” 

is read by all prominent bankers and capitalists, and on questions of finance Town 


_ Leading books of the day are reviewed by The Onlooker in ‘‘ The Literary Show” 
in an unexcelled mann er—clever, humorous, pungent and fearless. 


The lover of sport finds great interest in 7) 


of ‘‘Afield and Afloat.” 


Referee’s discussions under the title 
He writes on yachting, rowing, football, shooting, bicycling, 


etc., and his confrére, The Veteran, takes care to keep you informed on horseracing. 
The miscellaneous matter of Town Topics consists of poems, clever and bright, 
comic and tragic, by the best poets of the day, among them Bliss Carman, Frank L. 
| Stanton, Harold R. Vynne, etc., burlesques, jokes, witticisms, etc., by the cleverest 


the world of painting and sculpture. 


a in commission. 





humorists of the day, among them Ed. Mott, R. K. Munkittrick, etc. 
Town Topros has always been famed especially for its bold, independent and 
masterly dramatic and musical criticisms. 
Its art editor is a conscientious critic, and may be relied upon for latest items from 


TALES FROM TOWN TOPICS, 


A quarterly, now in its sixth year, is issued on the first day of March, June, September 


and December. It is 12mo, 256 es. 
leads each number; the Pro ck m 


The army and navy receive such frequent attention that Town Tortos is read by 
| all officers of both services, and found at the army posts and naval stations and aboard 


rice, 10 cents, at all newsstands ; one year, $4; six months, $2; three months, $1. 


A complete novel, by some well-known author, 
er of the volume is made up of selections of short 


| stories, burlesques, poems, witticisms, etc., from the issues of Town Toprios so far 
| back as to make the re-publication fresh reading. Price, 50 cents; $2 per year. 


“A LIBERAL OFFER. 


If you like Town Topics and desire to read it regularly 
each week, subscribe for it NOW and you will receive 


FIRST.—The paper FREE until JANUARY 1, 1897, taclading the great HOLIDAY NUMBER 
SECOND.—THE ENTIRE YEAR 1897. Subscription Price, $4 per Vear. 


BETTER YET. 


FROM NOW TO JANUARY |, (898. 


Send Check or Post-Office Money Order to TOWN TOPICS, 208 Sth Avenue, New York. 


The label of every bottle of genuine 


Farina Cologne bears the word 


** Gegentiber.”’ 


See that this label is on the bottle you buy. 











Send for free pamphiets to 
Schieffelin & Co., Sole Agents, New York. 








“ Witch-Kloth 
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the scientific way of pol- 
ishing silver or anything 
polishable. A gentle rub 
and the brightness comes 
like magic. 


THE ASBURY-PAINE MFG@. ©O., 
Wayne Junction, Philadelphia. 


Make a Club Subscription of One Year for Town Topics, $4, 
and Tales From Town Topics, $2, both $5 per year, and you 
wili receive the two publications 
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_ The Best Natural Aperient Water. 


women. 
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Of all druggists at 15 cents and 25 cents per bottle. 


In universal use. 


APENTA 


From the Uj Hunyadi Springs. 


“The gentleness of its action 
makes it particularly adapted for 
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Two Things fo be Thanisful Tor! 
THE THANKSGIVING TURKEY 





